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| bi “STARDUST 
" fi . : : 
‘-@ . ° 
e . is NBC Radio’s brilliant new program 
% stn . . ® ‘ming concept that makes big-name falen: 
os availablé to even the most budget-m Inded 
e . ' advertisers Liberally sprimkled through. 
. me '* out NBC’ Radio’s weekly broadcasting 
“* 7 schedule is a sparkling series of five 
. ° . ° minute vignettes ... fresh, timely enter. 
: . tainment, especially” created for thes: 


eee = 8s - STARDUST 


segments,*and starring such show 
Pe s * ° . business greats as Bob Hope, Marlen: 
B. : Dietrich, Dave Garroway, George Gobe: 

: a : altogether, two dozen of Hollywood 


4 a and Broadway’s brightest names. In 


most cases, arrangements can be mace 
. to add your star’s personal touch to 
your commercials. No wonder, then, tha! 


*e 


provides the maximum of prestige. 
i . glamour, and merchandising impact at 
a sensible low cost that makes network 
radio today’s most efficient media buy 
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O TO MEDIA: 


ye over boys! 


recent issue of SPONSOR had something to say 
put buyers of advertising and their status 
day. We felt this comment was worth 
producing: 
"The marketing man might as well start moving 
Fover to make room for the rising white-haired 
boy of the agency business: the new breed 
of media expert. 


"He's the emergent coordination (sic) who 

knows: 

1) All the latest mechanical developments in 
all the media. 


2) The marketing patterns cf each account. 
He's the problem-solver who isn't inhibited 
by a lot of frozen concepts of media usage 
and combinations. 


; 53) What has happened to tv in all its nuances 
since the rise of ABC TV as a'third con- 
tending force. 


4) Shifts in population, the growth of inter- 
urbia, and changes in industrial, dis- 
tribution and sales patterns. 


5) Day-to-day trends in marketing, media, 
and applications of sales strategy, and has 
the ability to translate them practically 
to the client. 


“In the last analysis, the trend gives signs of 
lishing the account man farther back in the line 
of personal power. 


"Historical note: It wasn't so many years ago 
Benen a@ media man with the title of v.p. or 
p@embership on the plans board was a rarity in 
=the trade." 

We think that, in the main, this description of 

the importance of the new kind of media people 
is pretty accurate and want to call your atten- 
ttion to the fact that other people besides 

Media/scope think so. 


Cordially, 


CLL P7002 2 


Albert W. Moss 
Advertising Director. 


















SLES A ST AT RO EINE Re 


hic new 4c black-and-white commemorative stamp was issued in a quantity of 120,000,000 Sept. 22 to honor journalism and freedom of the press. 





Power. ..to get and print the truth... 


to protect the public interest...to serve a free community 






THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 






is the only Chicago paper in history 






to win the coveted Pulitzer Prize for 






meritorious public service...and the 






News has won it twice!* 






*In addition, eight individual Pulitzer Prizes have been 
awarded to members of the Daily News editorial staff 






USE THE POWER OF THE “NEWS” 
IN CHICAGO 
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: The Progressive Farmer 


OPEN LETTER 
to Advertisers and their Agencies 





This is a rate announcement which we believe you will welcome! | 


The Progressive Farmer is gratified to announce that there will be 
no increase in its advertising rates in the first half of 1959. And it is 
our hope that no increase will be necessary at any time next year. 


The Progressive Farmer has never been governed by “what the 
traffic will bear” in establishing space rates, and we are certain 
it never will be. It has been our custom in the past to raise rates 
only on the basis of absolute necessity, dictated by rising costs or 
substantial increases in circulation. 


Currently, we are faced with sharp boosts in postal rates—some 
already in effect, and others becoming effective in January, 1959 
and later. These higher costs are being partially offset by a 100% 
increase in our basic subscription price. We have also developed 
new efficiency procedures in our production departments which 
have resulted in multiple benefits of lower costs, and faster and 
better printing. 


As we hold the line on advertising rates, we also pledge con- 
tinued healthy circulation growth and general improvement in 
the appearance of The Progressive Farmer and in its unique 
service to subscriber families. 





May I point out that the strong upsurge in Southern farm income 
today, coupled with steady growth in our circulation, assures you 
of greater value than ever from your advertising dollars invested 
in The Progressive Farmer! 


Yours sincerely, 


uc OF 


Vice President and 
Advertising Manager 
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of other months?"F 


*Dave McConnell, 
Vice President 
Rogers & Smith Advertising 


McGraw-Hill Research had the answer 


To solve a scheduling problem, Dave McConnell 
turned to McGraw-Hill Laboratory of Advertising 
Performance and checked on summer readership. 
He found that: 
In July and August, readership of identical 
advertisements was equal to or better than 
scores received during the other ten months 
of the year. 
“Our own findings bore this out,” reports Dave 
McConnell. “An ad run in April received just as 
good scores when repeated in July, and both the 
quality and quantity of the response it drew were 
about equal.” 

Studies such as this are a continuing project at 
McGraw-Hill. They are designed to provide a 
better understanding of how good advertising in 
good business magazines helps create more sales. 

By concentrating your advertising in one or more 
McGraw-Hill magazines serving your markets, you 
will receive maximum effective readership per ad- 


vertising dollar. 


McGraw-Hill Publications @ 


4 readership equal tha 





READERSHIP SCORES OF REPEATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEARING IN JULY-AUGUST AND IN OTHER MONTHS 
(in POWER and FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE, January 1950—June 1952) 


al 


13] Advertisements 


Appearing in All 
Months of the Year 











The study was based on Daniel Starch ratings of 131 
pairs of identical advertisements run in two industrial 
publications. Approximately 6,000 readers of the publi- 
cations were interviewed. Each reader was conducted 
through the publication page by page and asked about 
each advertisement. For your copy of this study @ 
others covering summer readership or the use of repeat 
ads, contact your McGraw-Hill office. 


ate 
* 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, nee 
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From the publisher's notebook 








ADVERTISING AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Now that this year’s elections are a matter of history, and politicians can 
once more afford to be reasonable, I’m sure you will agree that it is time to 
reassess (and perhaps come to some rational conclusion about) the nature 
of the encroachments by government on what should be independent deci- 
sions on the part of advertisers. | am concerned, as I’m sure you are, not 
only as a businessman who makes his living from the free and unfettered 
purchase and sale of media, but also as an American. 

First of all, it should be pointed out that government regulation of adver- 
tising—and of business in general—is far from novel. Both the Food and 
Drug Administration and the Federal Trade Commission exist to administer 
laws which exert a very powerful influence on advertising. 

What distinguishes these laws, however, is that they are generally recog- 
nized to be in the public interest (and I include the interest of the investing 
public). No one denies that the public has a right to be protected against 
harmful ingredients in food and medicines. Most people agree that businesses 
have a right to be protected from unfair competition or from those who 
would strangle competition altogether. 

But the tissue of laws and regulations which has developed within the last 
year or two is something else again. The advertising tax instituted by the 
City of Baltimore; the refusal of the Internal Revenue Service to allow tax 
write-offs for public relations advertising by utilities; the destructive rider 
on the Federal highways bill aimed at outdoor medium; the recom- 
mendation in the so-called Barrow report that the Federal Communications 
Commission regulate certain business practices of television networks; not 
one of these is unequivoca'ly in the public interest. 

Until it is determined once and for all whether government operation of 
electric power facilities is or is not in the public interest, it is hardly states- 
manlike to penalize private power companies for arguing the case in adver- 
tising media. 

Similarly, the large amount of publicity accruing to congressional investi- 
gators is certainly not sufficient excuse for penalizing a vigorous communi- 
cations industry. 

The public interest is a term that should not be used to achieve partisan 
political aims. Let us hope that the politicians and bureaucrats will remem- 
ber that. 












THE AMERICAN 








... and it’s a move in the right direction. The Amirjenj 
ican HOME has been doing nicely, thank you, Sq Byt ¢ 
it set up shop back in 1932. Of all its 26 years, thel@nth’s 
was tops in circulation and one of its banner me ay 
advertising revenue. Along the way, it has develifiime n¢ 
a responsive following of 101 million home-tiitiings | 
readers who look to it for ideas on food, builiembe: 


HE AMERIC 


HIOME; is read by 10,250,000 men and women with consuming inlerei the 
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ewoving in with Curtis 














“mrdening, home furnishings, home management. 
you, S04 But this is only the beginning. If you saw this 
s, theldonth’s American HOME, you probably noticed 
e appealing new editorial treatments... and 
ne new advertisers. You can expect even bigger 
ings of The American HOME now that it’s a 
ember of the Curtis family. 


The American HOME Magazine Corp. is now a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Curtis Publishing Company. 


t their homes. Now a Curtis Magazine 
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A daily habit in millions of American homes 


Her children are off to school . . . her husband is off 
to work . . . and her day is off to a bright start with 
TV Guide. 

First she’ll enjoy an article over her second cup of 
coffee. Then she’ll check the day’s program notes to 
see what’s worth watching. And when she’s done 
she’ll keep her TV Guide within reach, for handy 
reference through the day. 

You see, TV Guide is more than a magazine. It is 
a part of America’s new way of life. For television 
has reshaped the pattern of family living . . . absorb- 
ing more time and interest than any other leisure 
activity. And TV Guide is the only national maga- 
zine that covers television exclusively and in depth 

. with news, articles and commentary about tele- 
vision programs and personalities. 

In short, TV Guide is a reader service magazine in 
every sense. Only this can explain its phenomenal 
hold on the American public. Today people buy more 
copies of TV Guide and read it more often than any 
other weekly magazine in publishing history. 


This unparalleled acceptance, this vital force that 
has made TV Guide a daily habit in six and a half 
million homes, is the measure of TV Guide’s poten- 
tial value to you as an advertiser. 

We earnestly suggest that you exploit this poten- 
tial by putting TV Guide on your next schedule. 





TV GUIDE ADVERTISING REVENUE UP 14% 
DURING THE FIRST 9 MONTHS OF 19658 


Now, more than ever before, America’s blue-chip adver- 
tisers are getting on the TV Guide saleswagon! Current 
advertisers include Kraft, Du Pont, Kodak, Oldsmobile, 
General Foods, Lever Brothers, Borden, Campbell Soup, 
Alcoa, Colgate, Scott Paper and many others. Signih- 
cantly, although TV Guide carries a heavy load of tune- 
in advertising, most new T'V Guide advertisers are placing 
product copy. The fact is TV Guide has proved its ability 
to sell products as powerfully, efficiently and economically 
as it sells programs. 

CIRCULATION: Rate base 6,500,000. Some 78% of this 
circulation is in single-copy sales, an unprecedented 
demonstration of public interest and acceptance. Black- 
and-white page rate is $2 per thousand—lower than that 
of any other major national magazine. 
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| MEETING THE ISSUES 

tno time in recent years has the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
Bi dations’ membership been challenged so boldly and spe- 
> B dically, as a unit, to tackle certain thorny problems of 
some of its media members. 

This was done at the annual meeting, Oct. 23-24, in 
Chicago. 

Departing from the usual soft-spoken, indirect and 
laudatory reports which characterize the annual presenta- 
tion of a chairman of the board, Walter P. Lantz not only 
dared the membership to meet its issues head on but also 
boldly charted the direction. 

@ Checking the decline in ABC business publication 

membership, which is occurring desipte a steady 
growth in the number of such publications nationally. 














x4 


® Providing more circulation information than is done 
now. This obviously adds fuel to the perennial paid 
"ys. free controversy in the business publication area. 
~@ Obtaining a better definition of newspaper marketing 
areas. 
Such strong counsel from the director of advertising 
for Shulton, Inc., and ABC’s chairman of the board, has 
brought forth considerable pro and con comment. And 
there is the clear implication that these problems are going 
to be tackled strenuously in the future. 
: Mr. Lantz pointed a way, generally. Print media should 
stop aping other media in its selling and promotion. In- 
stead, every effort should be made to capitalize on the 
unique selling values which print media has had for years 
in audited circulation. 

He even flexed a bit of muscle on behalf of advertisers 
and agencies, when recommending that the ABC tackle 
the problems as a group. 

This is strong medicine. To those who have been at- 
tending ABC meetings for years—and been conditioned 
to the quietly deft but firm handling of publicly irritating 
issues—it was quite a dose! 

Pe Mr. Lantz was advising ABC to “fish or cut 

This should not come as too great a surprise. Never 
before has the pressure been so great on advertisers and 
agencies to make better media buys. Required is more 
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and better information. In turn, media are receiving this 
pressure. 


ODD-SHAPED ADS 


Let’s not overlook the fact that too much emphasis on 
odd-shaped and unusual advertisements can destroy the 
editorial value of a publication. 

This was ably pointed out last month at the American 
Association of Sunday & Feature Editors, which held its 
annual meeting in Montreal. A resolution introduced by 
Carey Robertson, Louisville Courier-Journal, says all that 
needs to be said: 

“. .. this group is greatly concerned over the influx of 
odd-shaped advertisements which seek to steal a magazine 
page by paying for only 60 per cent to 73 per cent of the 
space, leaving the remainder of the page in a shape which 
cannot be used effectively for news or features.” 

Such comment is timely, coming when many publica- 
tions are thinking about opening the odd-shaped and 
spectacular-type floodgates. (See page 9, October Mep1a/ 
scope.) Indirectly this resolution indicates that buyers of 
advertising may have a dual responsibility today: not only 
buying effectively but also encouraging wavering publica- 
tions to maintain high editorial and advertising standards. 


DIFFICULT TIMES AHEAD? 


Are difficult times ahead for business publication audience 
research studies? 

They are, if what took place at recent meeting of the 
NIAA-Chicago Chapter is an indication. Although a gen- 
eral discussion of market and media research was in- 
tended, the meeting centered on business publication audi- 
ence research studies almost exclusively. Strong opinions 
were voiced. 

The consensus of those attending seemed to be: 

e Audience preference studies are becoming a matter 
of increasing concern to advertisers and agencies in 
industrial fields. Many are backing away from them. 

e Business publication publishers should take a long 
look at the dollars they are spending for such studies. 

e The personality of a magazine can never be measured 
in terms of audience preference studies. It is too 
much of an intangible. 












of some leading magazines that are heavily laden wig 
advertising, the percentage of newsstand circulation » 
total has declined drastically; in one conspicuous 
newsstand circulation has dropped from 61 per cent jug 
before the war to a present 14. 

Another factor of importance to advertisers is the nup. 
ber of magazines sold per 100 adults in the population 
This stood at 130.5 in 1948, but rose to 153.1 in the firy 
half of 1957. The decade in question was one that sy 
the spectacular development of television. If, during this 
period of tough competition for the attention of audiences 
the magazines could show such progress, they have ce. 
tainly made a notable advance in a vital area. 


THE MEANING OF MAGAZINE FLEXIBILITY 
In the last month or so, five major magazines announcl 
new policies governing the sale of their space. Here ay 
the details: 

e Look will permit any two (or possibly any three) 


This does not mean that the Chicago group as a whole 
was hostile to audience preference studies by business 
papers. It’s just that they are mighty cautious about them. 
A strong desire for better research standards and a clearer 
idea of audience research study values was evinced. 

This thinking comes at a rather strategic time. 

The Alfred Politz organization has just completed an 
audience study for Medical Economics. In it a variety of 
tested techniques were used: multi-stage probability sam- 
ple, standardized personal interview, and table of sta- 
tistical tolerances. According to the publishers of Medical 
Economics, it is the first controlled circulation publication 
to be given the Politz treatment. 

More studies of this type are needed for all kinds of 
business publications. There are a number of reasons: 
first, they delve into a controversial area which needs to 
be examined further; second, when reputable studies are 
made, they add stature to the business publication field. 





SINGLE-COPY SALES 

Prompted by some figures received from the provocative 
Bernard P. Gallagher, Mep1a/score looked into the sub- 
ject of single-copy sales of consumer and farm magazines 
and found that the relationship to subscriptions is not 
greatly different now from what it was before the war, if 
all ABC publications in these fields are considered. 

Mr. Gallagher counts the circulation of 165 national 
magazines that he selects from the “ABC publishers’ state- 
ments for the first six months of 1958. He finds an in- 
crease in total circulation over the first half of 1957 of 2 
per cent, with a drop of 8.3 per cent in single copy sales 
and an increase of 9.3 per cent in subscription sales. 
These 165 magazines sold a total of 157,675,141 copies in 
the six-months’ 1958 period. 

The Magazine Advertising Bureau also tallies the ABC 
figures. It found that in the six-months’ 1958 ABC pub- 
lishers’ reports there were 273 magazines reporting 179,- 
508,172 circulation, compared with a larger number—281 
magazines—that claimed 180,965,428 circulation for the 
first half of 1957. There was an increase of 6.2 per cent 
in subscription sales and a decline of 13.8 per cent in 
single-copy sales, if we compare these uneven numbers of 


advertisers using full-page letterpress insertions 
split up the book’s circulation any way they like, pro 
vided the split is along state lines. Heretofore, only 
divisions or brands of the same company could split 
an edition—and then only in strictly limited geo 
graphical splits. 

e The same day, Time and Life made a similar 
nouncement; i.e., two unrelated companies can split 
either magazine’s run “along the lines of the mos 
effective asta regions . . . according to... 
needs . 

e Two soni later, The Saturday Evening Post, third 
of the giants in the weekly field, followed suit. Two 
or three different advertisers can take their pick of 14 
standard geographic split runs. 

e The same day the Post broke the news, Hearst’s Good 
Housekeeping made a similar announcement which 
went almost as far. GH will accept a split from unre 
lated advertisers represented by the same advertising 
agency. No extension of the magazine’s current three- 
way geographical split was made. 

None of these moves is especially new in itself. Other 


magazines (notably McCall’s) have permitted two adver- 
tisers to share an edition (though rarely). As for geo 
graphical split runs, they’re available by the dozens (se 
M/s, January, February, March, 1958). 

But taken together, similar announcements by five of 
the industry’s heavyweights within the space of a few 
weeks constitute something of a revolution in traditional 
magazine policy. The extremely flexible geographical splits 
are a natural and (to buyers) welcome extension of 4 
trend which recognizes the manifold and complex geo 
graphical marketing and distribution problems of modern 
corporations. Even more significant is the decision 
permit two or three advertisers to split a national circule 
tion among themselves. 


magazines. 

Looking at single-copy versus subscription sales, it is 
apparent that the proportion was 35 to 65 per cent of total 
circulation in the first half of 1958, compared with 39 per 
cent to 61 per cent in 1939, sometimes called a typical 
prewar year. Of course, newsstand sales rose rapidly dur- 
ing the war. There is considerable argument in respect to 
the relative merits of newsstand and subscription sales. 
The whole subject will be explored in greater detail in a 
forthcoming issue of Mep1a/scoPE. 

Persons interested in this subject should not fail to 
study the new document issued by the Association of 
National Advertisers. It is called, “Magazine Circulation 
and Rate Trends, 1940-1957.” It shows that in the cases e, 
10 Media/scope, November = si 
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“Printacular”’ is back. Ali decked out in its asterisk, to show that the 
name came from McCall’s. But the idea belongs to you, the advertiser. 


You did it. You've been sitting up nights, inventing new ways to make 
Magazine copy stand out from the book, jump out at the reader, pay 
out for the advertiser. You're redesigning not only magazine ads, 

but magazines themselves. 


For example. Pillsbury takes the cake, with its “Printacular” to run 
next February. It'll present the “Parade Of Winners” in the tenth annual 
Pillsbury Bake-Off. 


Big Parade. This is big news that women from coast to coast are waiting 
to read. No ordinary announcement, it calls for no ordinary advertisement. 
So Pillsbury buys one massive ad (12 pages) in one mass magazine (McCall's). 


Full stopper. Here’s an ad that you just can't pass by. In fact, you 
suddenly realize you’re holding a double-accordion gate-fold of twelve 
eye-catching pages. The “Bake-Off’s Dozen,” a record-breaker. 


Read it and clip. Mrs. America meets the winners. Reads their recipes. 
Finds out the ingredients. Then she clips the whole business along the 
perforated lines, and files for future recipe-ing. Long live magazines’ long life! 


Back-breaking bill? That’s the pleasant surprise about “Printaculars.” 
These big fellows not only spread out the message; they can spread out the 
bill, too, among several related products. Partners here with Pillsbury are 
Morton’s Salt, G. E. Ranges, French’s Spices, Reynolds’ Wrap, Red Star Yeast. 
A fine example of cooperation, rounded up by the Campbell-Mithun agency. 


All sizes. Interesting to note—some of the advertisers above are top- 
budgeters, some are modest ones. But they’re all big advertisers when they’re 
in that “Printacular.” All stopping and selling the reader with a spectacular 


investment in print. 
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A trademark of McCall's... the magazine of Togetherness, circulation now more than 5,300,000 | ©1958 mcCatt Corporation 
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In planning 
any Industrial 
Advertising 
Schedule 
make sure 
you start with 


Thomas 
Register... 


Industries source 
for Sales Producing 
Inquiries. 


12,252 Companies used 
factual advertising 
in last annual edition 
because they know 
Thomas Register 
is where Buying Inquiries 


ave Born! 


Write for ABC Statement today — 
talk over your companies requirements 
for Sales Producing Inquiries 
with a Thomas Register representative. 


THOMAS REGISTER 





461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 
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ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS 


This letter is just to congratulate 
you and your fine publication (and 
it is a fine publication!) for assum- 
ing your birthright—the hitherto un- 
claimed crown of leadership as the 
American Media Authority—which is 
attendant on your assumption of the 
sponsorship of Annual Awards for 
Media distinction. 


All of us in media are thrilled and ~ 


delighted that you are bringing this 
added recognition to our field of 
endeavor. 

Wishing you all success, and pledg- 
ing any help we might be able to 
bring to you.—E. L. Deckincer, di- 
rector of media, Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


“SIMPLE, DIRECT RESEARCH” 


Your editorial, “What Is Most 
Needed in Media Research?,” is quite 
provocative and interesting. Certain- 
ly, advertisers need more and better 
research of all types to evaluate me- 
dia. However, I believe many adver- 
tisers will take partial exception to 
your conclusion: 

“One of the great sources of waste 
in media research has been the as- 
sumption that it is simple, and that 
all you have to do is to ask the 
respondent which magazine he pre- 
fers or which he reads regularly to 
get an effective criterion. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, and 
the media who peddle this kind of 
research are merely trading upon the 
ignorance of buyers.” 

Your editorial seems to be directed 
entirely at consumer publications, but 
I find that advertisers in the indus- 
trial field have a great desire to do 
simple, direct media research. Actu- 
ally, most of the research in this area 
is not done by media, although it is 
probably true that top magazines are 
only too happy to suggest to adver- 
tisers that they make these surveys 
over their own customer and prospect 
lists. Most of these surveys are made 
by industrial advertisers who are 
confronted with the complex prob- 
lem of selecting leading publications 
in the many fields they might like to 
reach. 


Literally hundreds of 
preference studies of the “What 4 
you read?” variety are made any 
ally by all types of advertisers in 4, 
industrial field, using their custom 
and prospect lists as a basis, Whe 
properly conducted and 


these surveys can be of great helpy ft. 


advertisers trying to keep abreast oj 
the fields covered by a publication 
the relative standing of publication 
and preference for publications, 

Techniques have been 
which properly classify the respon 
ents by industry and function. Adé 
tional yardsticks are used to rey 
cost per page and duplication. Int 
opinion of many of those who hay 
made these surveys, some very usehi 
information results. 

The fact that these surveys ay 
basically simple and direct in th 
questions they ask does not, it seens 
to me, condemn them. When prop 
erly handled, these surveys confim 
the judgment of experienced adver 
tisers, which in itself seems to be ox 
of the attributes that commend then 
Even though this type of research i: 
occasionally condemned by expert 
who are not familiar with this ted 
nique, this is not sufficient grounk 
it seems to me, to do away with it 

Another point in favor of this typ 
of research is that it is relatively iv 
expensive to conduct, and can ke 
handled by the average advertising 
manager who in most cases does nol 
have a large research budget. When 
you consider the many technique 
tests that have been made to deter- 
mine their adequacy, there is cm 
siderable proof that they have ben 
found to be useful and informative. 
—Joun C. Spurr, director of t 
search, McGraw-Hill Publishing G. 
Inc. 

Readers who wish the point of view 
of an objective authority on this sub 
ject should read or re-read Howarl 
G. Sawyer, “Booby-traps in Media 
Preference Studies,” in this issue 0 
Mep1A/scope. Mr. Sawyer is vite 
president and marketing director 4) 
James Thomas Chirurg Company, 
Inc., Boston and New York, an agent} 
that rather specializes in the indus 
trial advertising that concerns Mr. 
Spurr.—Tue Eprror. 
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1 IN IRAN 
fyen though there may be some 
in other parts of this area, 
ign has taken a long step forward 
a the inauguration of commercial 
idevision. 
We started on the air last night 
Oct. 3) with His Majesty, The Shah, 


od will be going strong from now 


[have been here about a year get- 
ting the station ready. This has been 
; most fascinating experience, learn- 
ing the customs of the people, some 
of the language, and the procedure 
of getting things done (the word pro- 
cedure is an overstatement! ). 

The idea of commercial sponsor- 
ship is so new that even the advertis- 
ing agencies out here are just begin- 
sing to grasp it. However, working 
out a commercial scale, as well as 
programs, operations, and even help- 
ing to put up the building has given 
me a deep understanding of these 
people and how to work with them. 

The pro-Americanism in Iran is 
one of the pleasures of this job. This 
country is economically stable. The 
American business man will learn 
more and more about the opportuni- 
ties for investment in Iran.—A. VANCE 
HALLACK, station manager, TVI, 
Teheran, Iran. 


THOUGHTS ON COLOR TV 


Admittedly, the trend in consumer 
purchasing of color TV receivers is 
not now so steeply upward as it was 
for black-and-white receivers in the 
1946-50 period, although even at 
present prices there are some 300,000 
to 400,000 sets in use today, with 
probably 114 to 2 times the number 
of viewers per set. I believe this is 
due not only to relatively high cost, 
but also to the fact that the consumer 
purchases entertainment when he 
buys a TV receiver, and up to this 
time color has not been stressed by 
the advertiser or program sponsor 
a8 a major enhancement of program 
enjoyment on the part of the viewer, 
even though the advertiser’s main ob- 
jective may be much more effective 
product identification through color. 

I have noted that many color TV 
Programs still carry associated ad- 
vertising in black and white. To the 
viewer, this is a distinct letdown, and 
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it seems to me this defeats the very 
purpose of sponsoring a color pro- 
gram. Surely, the relative cost of 
color film to the total cost of prepar- 
ing advertising material or to total 
cost of the sponsored program is so 
small that this is a grave error of 
judgment. 

I believe the advertisers themselves 
have a direct responsibility to create 
the atmosphere in which their adver- 
tising dollar will have.the greatest 
impact. With an eye toward this, it 
seems to me that announcers and 
MC’s should spend more time describ- 
ing color in all types of situations or 
scenes “for the benefit of those who 
have black-and-white sets.” It is not 
necessary to talk down to these view- 
ers to instill a strong desire for a 
color TV receiver.—C. FREDERICK 
Wo tcortt, technical consultant, Gil- 
fillan Bros., Inc., Los Angeles. 


PULLING NO PUNCHES 


I am not pulling any punches when 
I tell you that MepIA/scoPe is un- 
doubtedly the most valuable publica- 
tion that I read. Frankly, I find it 
indispensable. Your articles are time- 
ly and highly informative. Many of 
your articles I read more than twice, 
and I refer to charts almost daily. 
I support your editorial policy, par- 
ticularly in regard to a non-social 
association of buyers. — WiLiiAM R. 
HILL, media research director, Purse 
Advertising, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COMPLIMENTS OF A FRIEND 


How about including a photo of the 
editor along with the monthly editorial 
in Mep1A/scope? Most columnists in- 
clude their picture at the top of their 
columns. it is a service to the reader. 
It helps him to locate and identify the 
column. And it gives him the impres- 
sion that the writer is speaking direct- 
ly to him. It gives a warmth and per- 
sonality to the column which is lack- 
ing in cold type. I appreciate the edi- 
tor’s modesty in simply printing his 
name in small type, but I do believe 
that the editorial page would be of 
greater value to the magazine and to 
its readers with his picture at the top. 
—Joun CaPLEs, vice president, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 








THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of the MONTH 





Reincke, Meyer & Finn 
520 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Mr. Priebe states, “Informative copy 
+ Continuity + Well-read publica- 
tions = Productive advertising. Only 
the combination of all three can give 
the advertisers’ salesman the support 
that is necessary for them to sell their 
products or services successfully in to- 
day’s highly competitive markets. It 
then becomes an advertising program 
that is readily accepted as a sales tool 
instead of an expense. If the advertiser 
wants to get his share of business from 
this rising future market, an aggres- 
sive program in carefully se 
business magazines is ‘a must’.” 

Talk to “Your Man from Hitchcock” 
... ask him to show you how a specific 
Hitchcock publication will help you 
reach, influence and sell the metal- 
working, woodworking or public trans- 
portation industries. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 
Where editorial leadership guarantees 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineeri 
Grinding and Fini ing 
eahapens Ley =~ on "Cyc ia” 
Assem a ‘astener ineer 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION” 
Sues Teaanteliets Sheet 
r ion’s 
School Bus Trends id 
WOOD WORKING 
Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


“shale. 











AAAERICAN 


DO YOU KNOW ... AMERICAN MOTEL will initiate the first BUYING 
POWER AUDIT available in this market, to be issued in December, and simul- 
taneously thereafter with each ABC statement—these BUYING AUDITS will 
show precisely the buying power of each subscriber as well as the circulation total. 
Not “guesstimates” or projections, but an actual audited report. In addition, it 
will pinpoint motel corporation executives, architects, and contractors, who have 
a significant influence on motel purchasing policies. 


DO YOU KNOW ... the rapid changes going on within this market have made 
this “BUYING AUDIT” a necessary tool for planning advertising campaigns. 
With the decline of the tourist court industry, and the continued growth of the 
2 billion dollar motel-motor hotel industry; the number of readers, in itself, no 
longer tells the story. It is the number of rental units or specifically the purchas- 
ing power of the larger operations that counts! It takes many tourist courts to 
equal the buying of one modern motel. Advertisers must know the number of 
units for each subscriber in order to determine the sales potential of publication 
circulation. 


DO YOU KNOW .... only AMERICAN MOTEL’S auditing of buying power 
permits advertisers to stay abreast with market growth and development, and in- 
sures editorial, circulation and advertiser-service programs that are constantly in 
step with the evolution of this market. Today, more than ever, AMERICAN MOTEL 
is the only true “motel-motor hotel” publication (as opposed to the many hotel, 
tourist court, and resort publications) serving this vast market. 


DO YOU KNOW .. « the following detailed information is available upon 


request. 


New .1959 “Motel Market and Sales Analysis” outlining current market trends 
as they affect sales and advertising programs. 

New 1959 “Editorial Forecast’ —ready now so advertisers will not have to plan 
sight unseen. 

e New motel Distribution Study showing sources of supply for 42 products broken 
down by motel size and location. 


e New motel Construction Study showing who makes the purchasing and planning 
decisions for new construction. 

New! READEX Reports to help advertisers evaluate copy slants for this new 
and distinct market. 


DO YOU KNOW ... If they have buying power, they read... 


AAAERICAN 


OTE: 


MOTOR HMOT# Ss WVOTOR MAS MOTOR LOOGES 





See Section 66 in Standard Rate 


Patterson Publishing Co. @« 5M South Wabash Ave. e Chicago 3, Ill. 
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“CONSTRUCTIVE EDITORIAL” 

For some reason, your editorigl j, 
your May issue, page 68, entithy 
“Advancement of Business Puyblje, 
tion Advertising.” has just come 
my attention. 

I don’t know when I have read, 
more constructive editorial in one 
our business publications. Perhays 
I'm a little prejudiced because yoy 
commend so highly the publicatio, 
developed by one of our committes: 
but in any event, I am enco 
and I believe a great many agene 
people will be, too, to continue thi, 
type of constructive work.—FREpgRy 
R. GAMBLE, president, Americn 
Association of Advertising Agence 


LIKES CHECK LISTS 


Congratulations on your Mei 
Buyers’ Check Lists. The last two, @ 
spot radio and spot television, a 
excellent tabulations of factors ep. 
sidered before spot time is pu. 
chased.—ALAN T. AXTELL, The Kay 


Agency, St. Louis, Mo. 


USEFUL FEATURES 


Let me congratulate you upon th 
many useful features for advertisers 
that you are carrying. — ALvin A 
DANN, director of press relations 
Association of National Advertisers 


COLOR CORRECTION 


In a recent issue (M/s, August, p. 
10) you state in reference to multi 
page combinations to offer the adver- 
tiser: “This is a product, incidentally, 
that their arch competitors, the news 
paper-distributed Sunday magazines 
should find it very difficult to hom in 
on. Their high-speed roto printing, 
on thinner newsprint that can’t print 
color back-to-back, would have 4 
tough job with such shenanigans” 
I have emphasized the error. 

We can print back to back. In fact, 
we can print 20 pages each side, 
giving a total of 40 pages back-to- 
back plus another 20 pages on one 
side of the web, thus giving a 
total of 60 pages. — MARK FARRELL 
vice president and general managef, 
Weekend Magazine, Montreal. 

Mr. Farrell is quite right. Not only 
Weekend, but also other (but not all) 
Sunday magazines are able to pri 
color back-to-back. ' 
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Do Circulation 


Contests Pay? 


OVER $670,000 SPENT IN 11 YEARS. 
NUMBER OF READERS GAINED: 


NONE 


Two Boston newspapers spent $670,000 in ‘over sixty 
contests during the past 11 years (since the first post-war 
price increases). During the same period The Boston Globe 
spent $15,375 (in 1950). Despite this competitor activity 
and continuous expenditure, The Boston Globe showed 
the greatest gain. 


DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS 


1948 - 1958 
Globe Herald-Traveler Record-American 
Contests Run 1 32 31 
$15,375 $287,393 $386,195 
Circulation 


Total Net Paid* 


Globe Herald-Traveler Record-American 


Gain or Loss +26,921 —29,774 —61,191 


*Publishers’ Statements to A.B.C. — March 31, 1958/1948. 


You Can’t 








The Globe alone in the Sell Boston Without . . . 
Boston Market is showing 

solid growth and growing h 

acceptance. What’s more, 


when you buy The Globe 


ec 
you're buying the biggest Boston Globe 


single chunk of the New 
England home market.* MORNING e EVENING e SUNDAY 


*1957 Roper Survey 





Scolaro, Meeker & Scott Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. The Leonard Co. 
Chicago, Detroit New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Miami Beach, Florida 
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DYNA- SOAR ee0 





DYNA-SOAR ° ee derived from Dynamic Soaring — stands fora 
revolutionary Air Force vehicle for which preliminay 
design contracts are now being awarded. It will rie 
like a ballistic missile, then glide around the world 
in a series of skips at speeds in excess of 17,00 
mph. Depending on both centrifugal and aerodynamic 
forces for its lift, it will be an orbital reconnaissane 
and strategic bombing system, and a vehicle ® 
further exploration of outer space. 


Like other developments in Space Technology, 
Dyna-Soar, even though not scheduled to fly until the 





SPACE TECHNOLOGY encomposses oll. 
of man's efforts devoted to the explora- 
tion of the universe, from his attempts to 
understand the basic lows of nature and 
the earth, to travel by men ond machines 
throughout the solar system and beyond. 


Man and his machines . . . aircraft —missiles 
—space vehicles . . . ore based on eorth, 
ond must deal with the earth's environment 
in order to reach these distant gools. 


They must, also, deal with hostile, unknown 
environments. $ 





Spoce Technology, #Merefore, includes 
every discipline. of the physicc! and life 
sciences and every facet of engineering 
necessary to translate these sciences into 
successful flight through space. 








. kes Sell Today the Market of Tomorrow: 
1960's, will affect thousands of buying decisions SPACE TECHNOLOGY 


tomorrow, next week, next month. AVIATION WEEK 
anticipated this kind of vehicle in its March 18, 


* Pa 
S57 imue—has also described it in other technical TET J Week 
ieee Py aati curr a i “ cones vid ion ee 


of last year, and in the “Research for Space” edition 
of June 16, 1958. 
The most authoritative source on S Technol 

pace Technology, ig 
AVIATION WEEK is also your most effective advertis- A McGraw-Hill Publication ® @ 
ing medium to the entire Aviation industry including 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
the multi-billion dollar Space Technology market. 


Including Space Technology 











{ Selma Grosswirth Knows | 


She’s Seen the 
Long Beach 


Market 








Media Director, Lawrence Fertig & 
Company, Inc., New York 


Selma Grosswirth is “greatly 
impressed” by the importance 
of the Metropolitan Long Beach 
Market* in relation to the Los 
Angeles -Long Beach Metropol- 
itan Area. Nearly one-fourth 
(1,378,692 people) of the total 
Metropolitan Area population 
live in this market. 


In fact, only 12 Metropolitan 
Areas in the nation exceed 
Metropolitan Long Beach in 
population. It is a big market, 
and growing bigger. 


The Independent, Press- 
Telegram dominates this 
area with nearly 3 times the 
circulation of any other daily 
newspaper. 

$ los Angeles County Regional 
Planning Commission. Orange County 
Pianning Commission. Audit Bureav of 


Circulations report 3-31-58. *ABC retail 
trading rone. 


Independent 












Sundoy 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Evening 


Morning 


Represented Nationally by 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 








Member Metro Comics Group 





ROP Color . . . The future of news- 
paper ROP color volume is bright if 


cisms, amid bouquets, developed at 
the recent ROP color conference in 
New York. Making color easier to 
buy would obviously pave the way 
to its greater use. This would also 
facilitate the job of selling by news- 
paper representatives, many of whom 
are glad to hear of the postponement 
of the formation of Newspaper Color 
Advertising, an organization to spe- 
cialize in selling color for papers in 
the larger markets. Some space buy- 
ers are also happy to hear of the 
postponement, since they are, through 
necessity, anxious to hold their out- 
side contacts to what they feel is now 
a maximum. 


Something New? . . . Edwin W. 
Ebel, vice president in charge of ad- 
vertising for General Foods, recently 
predicted that, “in many cases, the 
phrase ‘precise selection’ is going to 
displace covering the waterfront.” 
Some media buyers were rather con- 
fused by this, since for years they 
have been engaged in “precise selec- 
tion” as the only efficient way to do 
their jobs. 


Quarterback . . . Media buyers 
should soon be getting busy with big- 
ger business paper lists if McGraw- 
Hill’s promotion campaign makes the 
same impression on advertiser top 
management as it has on the adver- 
tising fraternity. This campaign 
served as a “kick-off” for the busi- 
ness paper industry-wide campaign 
to get a bigger piece of the advertis- 
ing dollar. This serious effort is al- 
ready showing signs of a bigger and 
better 1959. 


TV Ratings . . . TV ratings, still 
bothering many advertisers using the 
medium, are again under heavy fire. 





The latest big gripe of the sponsors 


the papers take seriously the criti- 


of the various rating systems is the, 
high cost for getting informatis, 
which they themselves don’t alway 
believe. Someone has come up wih 
the idea of curing the headache} 
setting up an organization (such » 
the ABC in print and TAB in m 
door) to develop a single rating fy 
mula that would be acceptable» 
advertisers, agencies, and telecasien 
Aside from acceptability, it is ep 
jectured that the cash savings migh 
be spent on additional productir 
advertising. 


Togetherness? . . . Tips for futur 
magazine selling, offered by La 
Matthews, v. p. in charge of medi 
for Leo Burnett, include the avoid 
ance of negative selling. His opinion 
is that the major advertising burems 
spend too much time trying to dis 
credit one another. It has long bee 
the consensus that selling what they 
have to sell develops more busines 
than unselling a competitor. The lat 
ter action makes the buyer suspedt 
that the unseller has nothing worth 


while of his own to sell. 


Effectiveness . . . Future effective 
ness - of - advertising studies (print) 
may yet be conducted on a sounder 
basis. In the past, most such research, 
after advertising has run, has bem 
based upon only the advertisement 
itself. The new thinking will include 
studying the media carrying the at- 
vertisements. Someone has found out 
that, while media have been efficient- 
ly selected on a campaign idea, the 
nature of the copy is changed 
often, in the course of preparing the 
campaign, that it turns out to have 
an audience appeal different from the 
original plan. This points up the im 
portance of keeping media buyers 
fully informed on the creative effort 
In many cases, there is no coordine 
tion between the media and creative 
plans. ' 
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HoweR-STATUS PEOPLE 







There is a relation between class 
wd communication abilities which 
gs significance for marketing. The 
tind of super-sophisticated and clever 
gvertising which appears in The 
Yew Yorker and Esquire is almost 
meaningless to Lower-Status people. 
They cannot comprehend the subtle 
ymor; they are baffled by the 





hgarre art. They have a different 
gmbol system, a very different ap- 
roach to humor. In no sense does 
this imply that they lack intelligence 
or wit. Rather their communication 
dills have just been pressed into a 
diferent mold. 

Here again, style of advertising 
helps the individual to make class 
identification. Most of the really big 
local television success stories in Chi- 
cago have been achieved by person- 
dlities who radiate to the mass that 
this is where they belong. These self- 
made businessmen who do the an- 
nouncing for their own shows com- 
municate wonderfully well with the 
mass audience. While many listeners 
switch off their lengthy and personal 
commercials, these same mannerisms 
tell the Lower-Status individual that 
here is someone just like himself, who 
understands him.—PrerRRE MartI- 
NEAU, director of research and mar- 
keting, Chicago Tribune, in The 
Journal of Marketing, Oct. 1958. 


BUYER OPINION 


“On the whole, do the reps have 
adequate knowledge of the markets 
their publications cover?” 

This is one of nine questions we 
asked of 86 advertising managers, 
space buyers, and account executives 
in key Eastern cities from Baltimore 
and Boston to Reading, Pennsylvania. 
We asked each to be as candid as 
possible . . . not to pull any punches 
and to say what he felt about any and 
all phases of the industrial press, with 
respect to his job as a buyer of adver- 





tising. 

In answer to that first question, it 
seems to be true that the majority of 
representatives know the markets 

ir publications serve. However, 
there is much to be desired in the 
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space salesman’s knowledge of the 
markets of the prospective advertiser. 
A common complaint was that the 
reps did not take the time to learn 
about the prospect’s products or 
markets. 

The advertising managers and 
agency people feel that they cannot 
waste their time to indoctrinate pub- 
lication salesmen on their products 
and their markets. One of the greatest 


failings among space salesmen, as a 
whole, is the inability to correlate the 
markets their publications cover with 
the markets of the prospect. 
Although many of these comments 
were directed against the newer sales- 
men, there is no doubt that there is 
much room for improvement in the 
continuous training of the entire sales 
force on the markets their publica- 
tions cover . . . where and how to get 








Here itis... 


THE LAST WORD 


ON TODAY'S 
MOTEL MARKET 






SIGHT BILLION DOLLARS AIN'T HAV! 
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TOURIST COURT JOURNAL 


Temple «Texas 


Tourist Court Journal has done it again! It has come 
up with the most extensive market-study ever made in 
the motel field—not only in the number of subjects 
covered but in the number of tourist court-motels that 
participated. It is filled with factualities: facts and fig- 
ures that tell you who buys what, when and how much. 


To get a true picture of this phenomenal market—send 
today for EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS AIN’T HAY. Your 
copy is ready with our compliments. Address: William 
G. Browning, Advertising Manager, Tourist Court 


Journal, Temple, Texas. 
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RESTAURANT 
, ag 9 
Aye operations My, 
ony thea ig Ye 


reaches 
the heart 
of the 


$175 billion 
mass 


feeding 
market 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT is not all things to all away-from-home 
feeding operations. 


This 17% billion dollar nfarket is America’s fourth largest consumer 
market and like all big markets is widely diversified. Over 500,000 estab- 
lishments now offer food service ranging from commercial restaurants 
of all types down through hospitals, schools, jails, and on and on and on. 
At first glance advertisers are confronted with a confusing array of pros- 
pects with little in common other than food service, and even that varies 
greatly in volume and importance. Does this confusing array of buying 
practices, management structures, and product requirements necessitate 
the flagrant waste of scattershot advertising and selling? 


NO —a long careful look at the market separates the varied fringes 
from the profit core and isolates the “heart-of-the-profit core” where high 
volume sales are made. 


Here is where AMERICAN RESTAURANT does its job, not by going 
off in all directions at once, but by concentrating on volume commercial 
restaurants of all types — plus reaching more operations in the “heart-of- 
the-profit-core” than any other A.B.C. publication. 


Making plans for ’59? Write for — 


1. New 1959 Restaurant Market and Sales Analysis 
2. New 1959 Editorial Forecast (plus Readex starting Jan. 1959) 
3. New 1959 Subscriber Analysis. 

See section 127 in Standard Rate. 
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information on the prospect’s y 
and products. 

Also indicated is a need for om, 
tinuous program of keeping the sale 
force up to date on the market coy 
age and changes within their marke 
There should be adequate time 4 
lowed at annual sales meetings 4, 
cover sufficiently the whole areg 
markets and marketing. 

On a question concerning feade. 
ship measuring services, there was , 
strong feeling running through 8 goo 
portion of the respondents for som 
kind of editorial readership and mex. 
urement service which could be ma 
available to advertisers and agencis: 





It would give the buyers of 
good indication of the stre 
publication in the markets 
interested in reaching. It 
gested by several that such a 
should be standardized 
publications so that comp 
could be made. Also, the 
should be done by some or, 
other than the publishers 


















An Important Service 


Respondent opinions on 
search data were to the effect 
is one of the most important s 
publishers can provide. A 
managers, space buyers, and 
executives want it, use it, and 
like more of it. However, we 
found that, in too many 
of a mediocre caliber. Much 
research material available is too 
eral in its nature and, co 
loses a good part of its value 
greatest need is for more specifieit 
formation and not a lot of tseles 
statistics and gobbledygook. Another 
common complaint mentioned ws 
that much of the market research 
material put out by publishers isit- 
formation already available through 
the Department of Commerce mi 
other generally recognized sources. 

There is no question that market 
research data provided by publica- 
tions is used and needed. In the case 
of good research material, it is of 
tremendous value. Despite the many 
shortcomings of publisher marketing 
research data, advertisers and age®- 
cies are glad to get whatever they can. 
They realize that the whole area is 4 
growing one and also the material be 
ing made available is constantly im 
proving. — Georce M. BERNARD, dis 
trict manager, New Equipment Di 
gest, before NBP, Asheville, N.C. # 
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5,000,000 new readers in 2 years... 


a gain 1,000,000 greater than 
the other big a 


weekly’s. Thats | Post 


growth. Thats 
vitality! 
Proved! More than 29 million reader 
exposures for your ad page 
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Leader in the Search 
For Advertising Effectiveness 


The annual conference of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, which 
was recently held in New York, was 
something of a shocker. 

ARF had the courage—some would 
say the temerity—to build the confer- 
ence around the theme of measuring 
advertising effectiveness. As everyone 
is aware, the subject is one of monu- 
mental difficulty. 

Furthermore, the ARF made the 
work of the conference no easier by 
loading the program with speakers 
from such arcane institutions as Case 
Institute of Technology, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc. 

This emphasis on mathematicians 
was no accident. “On the contrary,” 





ARF’s Wallace Wulfeck: if you neglect the 
human element, you miss the boat. 


says Dr. Wallace Wulfeck, who, as 
ARF chairman for the last two years, 
has led the foundation through some 
of its toughest battles, “the choice of 
speakers was deliberate.” 

“The conference,” explains Dr. 
Wulfeck, “performed a function the 
committee planned for it. The prob- 
lem of evaluating advertising is prob- 
ably the major problem in our field. 
Moreover, we became aware that a 
group of people not associated with 
the advertising business was working 
on it. 

“But these men have a relationship 
only with top management, not with 
marketing personnel. In a sense they 
are going over the heads of the mar- 
keting operation. So this meeting was 
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to be a medium for informing our 
profession of what’s going on-— to 
throw up the red flag, at it were. 
“The major problem in media re- 
search today is defining the audience 
of a medium — the exposure factor. 
Mathematicians may be able to do 
this but only psychologists and sociol- 
ogists can carry the problem one step 
further: they can find out what hap- 


pens in the human mind once exposure — 


is made.” 

Dr. Wulfeck comes by his interest 
in research and in human motivations 
quite naturally. While, as executive 
vice-president of William Esty Com- 
pany, he is an administrator and man- 
ager, fundamentally Dr. Wulfeck is a 
professional researcher. He holds a 
Ph.D. in psychology, which he ac- 
quired in 1938 from Yale’s famed 
Institute of Human Relations. He was 
at one time associate director of mar- 
keting research of the Psychological 
Corporation, where he participated in 
McCall's studies on the interests of 
women. 

His first exposure to the agency 
business came in 1943, when he was 
invited to join the old Federal agency 
as research director. 

Dr. Wulfeck joined Esty in 1950. 
Although he no longer actively directs 
the agency’s research activities, he 
continues to follow them closely, be- 
cause, as he puts it, “that is still where 
my interest lies.” 


Wolcott To Promote 

ABC’s New Service Concept 
Today the buyer of advertising is ask- 
ing for more media data and infor- 
mation than ever before —the kind 
which justifies “a good buy.” 

The growing importance of this re- 
quest, and the need for it to be ade- 
quately recognized, was demonstrated 
recently by the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, when its board of directors 
advanced Alan T. Wolcott to executive 
vice president. 

The move emphasizes that the bu- 
reau’s service program, which carries 
ABC activities well beyond its audit- 
ing responsibilities, is developing ac- 
cording to plan. “There is no question 
that good auditing is our first respon- 






sibility,” says Mr. Wolcott. “But ,, 
must make these important data mop 
usable.” 

Mr. Wolcott, at 42, is well equippe: 
for this leadership task within App 
itself. He came to the bureau in My 
1954 from an outstanding advertiser 
General Electric Company. As Man. 








The ABC’s Alan Wolcott: circulation date mw 
be made more usable to the advertiser, 


ager of media relations there, he deah 
with all media, print and broadcast 
In fact, his responsibilities included 
coordinating schedules of all depart 
ments and divisions. 

Shortly after joining the burem 
he was elected a vice president. His 
appointment then and his advance 
ment now are in keeping with the 
trend to move the ABC closer 
advertisers’ problems. This is alo 
reflected by a blending of new and old 
leadership on the board of directors 
itself. 

Indicative of the bureau’s increased 
interest in advertisers’ evolving needs 
is the membership growth in the ad- 
vertiser and advertising agency classi 
fications. 

Among media members you find 
more participation on the part of pub- 
lishers and general managers. This is 
a swing back to yesteryears and means 
greater personal attention by top mat- 
agement rather than the delegating of 
ABC responsibilities to circulation 
experts alone. 

Typical of the bureau’s service CO 
cept is a current study to determine 
ways of getting more accurate data 0 
farm and non-farm circulations. # 
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Announcing: 


The Newsweek 
Continuing Study Of 





Consumer Buying Plans 


Conducted by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 


Based on data gathered and reported by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


Which major purchases are people planning 
to make in the six months ahead? 


After six months, did people actually buy 
what they said they planned to buy? 
What do people think about specific subjects, such as new- 
model automobiles? 
What do people think about business conditions at any 
given time during the year? 
How does this compare with what people thought about 
business conditions a month or two before? 

HESE are some of the vital questions that The 

Newsweek Continuing Study of Consumer Buying 

Plans is designed to answer. Conducted by the National 
Industrial Conference Board under the financial sponsor- 
ship of Newsweek Magazine, this study is a continuing 
nationwide sampling of consumer attitudes and buying 
plans for the ensuing six-month period. 


Sindlinger & Company will interview more than 1000 
different households every week (and has been doing so 
for more than 30 weeks) . . . well over 60,000 different 
households each year. Dr. J. Stevens Stock, one of the 
country’s outstanding sampling statisticians, has re- 
viewed the sample for N.I.C.B. and found it to be in 
accord with accepted sampling practice. Survey results 
will be published periodically throughout the year in 
Newsweek. 
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What Are People Thinking About Specific Sub- 
jects? Do people believe at the time of the interview 
that it is a “good time to buy”’ certain products? What 
specific products and services do they plan to invest in, 
in the six months ahead: e.g., automobiles; vacation- 
travel; refrigerators; washing machines; television; air 
conditioners; other major appliances; furniture or floor 
coverings; wearing apparel? The Survey will not only 
answer these questions, but it is set up so that questions 
can be changed and geared to the current situation. 
Questions can be inserted on new styles and new products. 


Note to Advertisers and Their Agencies 

All the data revealed by this Survey plus specific tabula- 
tions on request can be made available after publication to 
advertisers and advertising agencies. ; 

_— Newsweek welcomes inquiries 
from Advertising Depart- 
ments, Research Departments 
and others interested in the 
methods and questions being 
used in this nationwide Study. 
For full information on the 
Study, write: Director of Re- 
search, Newsweek, 152 West 
Forty-second Street, New 
York 36, New York. 








the magazine for communicative people. 
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TO REACH 
FOOD SALES QUOTAS 
CONCENTRATE 

ON THE 


3,000,000 
GIRL SCOUT MARKET 

















And you can cover it most effec- 
tively and economically through 
the GIRL SCOUT LEADER. 






e Girl Scouts, ages 7-17, are 
being taught how to be good home- 
makers through the Girl Scout 
Homemaking program. 











@ They are guided by adults who 
are predominantly young mothers 
with two children. 


@ These 700,000 members in the 
Girl Scout Organization receive the 
GIRL SCOUT LEADER monthly, 
October through June, and depend 
upon it for basic information they 
need to carry out their Girl Scout 
work. 











@ General Foods, Wrigley, 
Quaker Oats, Singer, Coats & Clark 
are among the advertisers who 
recognize the potential of this vital 
market and are reaching it through 
the GIRL SCOUT LEADER. 












Write or call for more informa- 
tion on the growing Girl Scout 
Market. 






Published by the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
830 Third Avenve New York 22, N. Y. 
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QUESTION: 


Do you buy space primarily by cost per 
reader reached, or 
units obtainable for the sum available, o 
upon some other basis ? 


E.oise T. Davies, 
space buyer, The 
Martin R. Klitten 
Company, Inc., ® 
Los Angeles. — 7 © 
Since the majority 
of our clients are 
industrial adver- 
tisers, most of our 
space is placed in trade publications, 
and we buy primarily on the basis of 
reaching specific occupational func- 
tions. This is why business publica- 
tions were born. The next criterion 
on which we base our buying deci- 
sions is the past record of inquiries 
produced by advertising in a given 
publication, or by inquiries produced 
by publicity, or both. Then we start 
thinking about money and look at the 
cost per page per thousand readers 


reached. 





Vivian R. HoLwo- 
MAN, space buyer, 
B. L. Mazel, Inc.— 
Cost per reader, or 
other mechanical 
evaluation of me- | 
dia, has little va- 
lidity in mail-order 
selling. The acid 
test is whether the audience reached 
by the publication will respond by 
mail to the product or service we 
advertise. There is wide variation in 
response per reader, even with theo- 
retically “target” publications, which 
means that we must use a pragmatic 
approach, relying upon careful test- 
ing to give us the answer to the 
question, “Will it pull?” This may 
involve some trial and error, but it 
pays off for the client. 





by number of space 





Rosert H. Kar- 
LAN, all-media buy- 
er, Ogilvy, Benson 
& Mather, Inc.— I 
don’t feel that a 
media buy in any 
publication should 
be based solely on 
the cost per thou- 
sand factor. This factor should bk 
used mainly as an index after th 
decision to use a given magazine or 
newspaper has been reached. Th 
cost per thousand of a publication 
may be very favorable, but if th 
audience reached is not the type ol 
audience that is right for the proé- 
uct, a low cost per thousand is meam- 
ingless. Conversely, if the audience 
is right, but the cost per thousand is 
high, it does not mean that the buy 
is not efficient. 





Joun Sura, all- 
media buyer, Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, 
Inc.—Normally, 
the cost per thou- 
sand prospect 
would be the most 
important factor. 
However, if we had 
a very small budget, we might recom 
mend paying a slightly higher cost 
per thousand, if this were coincident 
with securing adequate frequency 
and impact against an equally good, 
but smaller audience. Obviously, the 
compromises between coverage, 
quency, impact, and cost would have 
to be examined carefully in-the light 
of many considerations i 
creative requirements, buying 
seasons, and over-all marketing and 
advertising strategy. ' 
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The new generation / 








means Business today... 
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The best place to check photography business is at the 
dealer’s counter. That’s where retailers feel the sales 
impact of their youth trade. More boys than ever buy 
cameras, film, and darkroom equipment, and trade up 
to more expensive items. We know that’s true because 
seven out of ten BOYS’ LIFE readers own photo 
equipment. 

The teen and pre-teen population of the U.S. is ex- 
pected to hit a record 50 million by 1965, You can reach 
the cream of this dynamic market right now in the 
biggest youth magazine in the history of publishing — 
BOYS’ LIFE. 


NET 
PAID 
b. est 
4 ' pu , 


The Magazine That Reaches The NEW GENERATION. 
Published By The Boy Scouts of America. 



















The smart 

colorgravure 
magazine of 
newspapers 
in selected 
suburban 
communities 
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Suburbia Today 
Leonard S$. Davidow, Publisher 
153 North Michigan Avenve, Chicago | 
ANdover 3-1270 





Suburbia 
Today. 


he magazine of pleasant 


proudly announces 


THE FIRSFT 





CIRCULATION 


in time for your advertising to share 
the impact and excitement of the first 


1959 issues beginning in January 


Susursia Topay is adding newspapers and markets even as this 
announcement is being made, based on the criteria established 
in our introductory promotion. This 

first 1,000,000 circulation represents the distribution promised 
and guaranteed to advertisers. 


We are not interrupting the circulation growth of 

Susursia Topay at a million. Its national coverage pattern 
will be expanded to the finest residential suburbs of 
possibly fifty metropolitan markets, but 

present advertising rates are guaranteed through June, 1959. 


This is no ordinary million. 


coverage, only SusuRBIA Topay will be distributed 

exclusively in the better suburbs. Only 

=  Svusursia Topay will direct its entire editorial content 

=~ specifically to the broad interests, social activities and 
~ family aspirations of the 

= Best customers an advertiser ever had! 


= Among the magazines that boast of their valuable suburban 


In this dynamic, acquisitive, highly prosperous shop-at-home 
complex, the successful merchant — your dealer—uses the 
advertising pages of the local community newspaper 

that covers its market like the dew. He knows that 

his community paper is the dependable guide his customers 
shop by. He’ll respond enthusiastically to 

your merchandising plans for products 

advertised in SusursBia Topay. 


Schedule Susursta Topay in 1959 to project your advertising 
in the orbit of consumer purchasing power of 

expanding suburbs. Orders now being accepted for 

the January, 1959 issue. 


Contact your SusurBta Topay representative for a complete list 
of the outstanding suburban communities to be covered by 
the First 1,000,000 circulation of SusursBtIa Topay. 


,000,000 


MEW YORK 22: 405 Pork Avenve, Ploze 5-7900, LOS ANGELES 5: Blonchord-Nichols, Assoc. 533 S. Westmorelond Ave., DUnkirk 8-6134; SAN FRANCISCO 4: Blanchard Nichols, Assoc., 33 Post Street, YUkon 6-634! 





PR ‘AMI LL 
oer 2: 3-223 General » Bidg., TRinity 1-5262, CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hone Bidg., PRospect |-4677; MIAMI 32: J. Bernard Cashion, Ch 7 - : Ta ’ 
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Interview with Leslie D. Farnath 











Vice-President in Charge of Media 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 





NW. AYER STRESSES SPECIALIZATION, 
FUNDAMENTALS, THOROUGHNESS 


Selection and buying of media divided; 


5,900 interviews to media reps annually. 


NY institution that lives across the street from Inde- 

pendence and Washington Squares must represent 
solid virtues. You would never expect that N. W. Ayer 
and the Curtis Publications, two great institutions in this 
part of Philadelphia and America, could be other than 
they are: firms built upon solid characteristics of decency, 
thoroughness, intelligence, and honest industry. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, for instance, is the oldest agency 
of any moment in the United States. It was born when 
advertising was born, and it has progressed as advertising 
has progressed. Its media function was created when 
agencies were little more than brokers of space, and it 
has developed as the agency’s place in advertising has 
developed, taking on new services for the use of Ayer 
clients. Media buying at Ayer benefits from a long 
perspective into the past and a long look into the future. 

History. Ayer is justifiably proud of its media tradi- 
tion. Mr. Farnath asserts that the media function has 
always grown in importance at his agency, even during 
years when it was in general decline elsewhere. He says 
that Ayer was early concerned with the circulation of 
newspapers; this prompted the agency to issue in 1880 
the first newspaper annual, which today is published as 
“N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals.” This volume not only provides facts about 
newspapers and periodicals, but also gives information 
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concerning the states, cities, towns, and marketing areas 
in which the publications are issued and circulated. Mr. 
Farnath asserts that the close concern of Ayer with circu- 
lation in these early years led directly to the formation 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

The year 1890 marked the formation of the media 
department at Ayer. Originally, it was merely a forward- 
ing department, to send orders, plates, and other mate- 
rials to publications. Its services were later extended to 
include outdoor advertising. In 1922, Ayer pioneered in 
the establishment of a radio unit, and this was later 
expanded to include television. A split between the 
selection and buying of media was the next important 
development, effected for the purpose of relieving those 
concerned with the study and analysis of media from the 
chores of detailed purchasing. 

The last major development took place in January 
1958, when the personnel who had been concerned with 
the selection and buying of broadcast media, and who 
had been situated in New York, were transferred to 
Philadelphia. Mr. Farnath believes that the resulting 
consolidation is more efficient than the old and provides 
improved service to clients. 

Media Director. Mr. Farnath has been at N. W. Ayer 
for 36 years. For the first eight years he was in the 
accounting department. In 1930 he moved to the rate and 
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SELECTION STAFF: At far end of table,-Mr. Farnath presides at a typical group meeting of media supervisors 


and buyers charged with devising media strategy. 


contract department. In 1940 he was put in charge of the 
selection of trade and business publications for all ac- 
counts, and he was advanced to manager of the media 
department in 1945. He was elected to his present posi- 
tion of vice-president in charge of media in 1952. 

Organization and Function. The Ayer media de- 
partment is specialized and highly departmentalized. 
There are nine separate units, as follows: 

1. Selection Staff. This is the unit concerned with 
media strategy. It is headed by Mr. Farnath and includes 
five media supervisors and the particular space and time 
buyers who are most concerned with the problem at hand. 
The media department includes 11 space buyers and 12 
time buyers, who are allocated among the supervisors. 
The staff works on the strategy of all accounts, and gives 
each thorough study and analysis. 

2 and 3. Statistical Bureaus. The selection staff is sup- 
ported by two separate research and statistical bureaus, 
one for print media and one for broadcasting. These 
bureaus make special surveys, studies, and analyses; pre- 
pare statistical exhibits; maintain a library. 

4. Data File. The data file serves both print and broad- 
cast media. It contains all general and much specific 
information in respect to media. It maintains files of 
clippings, surveys, studies, data books. There are folders 
on publications and stations that solicit billing from 
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Ayer, and the representatives of these media are free 
inspect the folders of their companies and replace out 
dated material. 

5 and 6. Purchasing Bureaus. There is an estimate 
bureau for print media and one for broadcast; they 
prepare estimates for client approval. 

7. Order and Typing Bureau. This bureau works for 
both print and broadcast media; it produces and types 
estimates, statistical exhibits, and schedules and places 
orders for space and time. 

8. Checking and Auditing Bureau. This unit serve 
print media only. It receives and examines tear sheets ot 
complete newspapers and magazines to check upon pos 
tion, reproduction, and publication. It certifies to the 
accounting department publication invoices for payment. 
The auditing of broadcast accounts takes place im the 
accounting department, since this is essentially a matter 
of checking affidavits. 

9. Publication File Room. This unit serves print media 
only. It maintains a very complete file of newspapers and 
magazines, both consumer and business publications. 

The media department occupies two whole floors in the 
Ayer building in Philadelphia. The seventh floor 
occupied by personnel concerned with media selection, 
buying, and the data file. The sixth floor is occupied by 


research personnel, estimate and rate and contract be 
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checking and auditing, and the publication file 


are three other groups at Ayer whose activities 
the selection and buying of media: 

Plans Department. This is an over-all agency unit that 
js concerned with marketing strategy and the general 
iefnition of advertising problems. Once it has defined 
these and indicated the appropriation available, it passes 
ihis information on to the media department. The media 
supervisors have the initial responsibility of determining 
how the funds available will be distributed among media 
and their decisions are checked by the selection 
and later by a creative committee. Individual media 
will decide how the appropriation will be dis- 
among individual media. 
ive Committee. This committee is composed of the 
of the Ayer copy, art, radio-television programing, 
merchandising, and media departments. Its head is 
agency’s executive vice-president. The main function 
this committee is to review proposals before they are 
resented to clients. 

Operations Review Committee. All Ayer department 
are members of this committee. It studies opera- 
after the fact and reviews their degree of success or 
of it. Service representatives, the Ayer term for 
t executives, are included in the deliberations of 
this committee when their particular accounts are con- 

Buying Philosophy. Ayer has an extensive philos- 
ophy that inspires and guides its selection and buying of 
media. These are some of the tenets enunciated by Mr. 
Farnath : 

1. “Specialization is a must. If a buyer is to do a 
free t complete job, he can buy only one major type of media 
ata time. There are not enough hours in the day for any 
; single individual to cope with all major media. The scene 
imate changes too swiftly today. All-media buying should never 
+ thes go below the level of the media supervisor. Ayer will 
., always have time, space, and outdoor buyers. 

* 2. “No standardization in uses of media is possible. 
types We believe that there can never be a set pattern in the 
various uses of media. Ayer has the responsibility to be 
open-minded in its approach to media and to examine the 








whole field, so that advertisers have the assurance that 

: all print and broadcast facilities have been considered 
wd and closely examined in relation to their possible use in 
4 advertising the product or service. This relationship in- 
y 4 cludes the size and character of the audience, the amount 


of the appropriation, and every other factor that affects 
the final recommendation. 

“In making a final media choice, it is important that 
the true function of media be understood. The medium is 
not a direct selling force. Its effectiveness depends upon 
the skill with which it is used. The advertising medium is 
not the final answer to all sales problems. 

“Media buyers are today charged with greater respon- 
sibility than ever before because there are so many more 
media to choose from, so much more competition in all 
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media fields. Our choices need more study, more docu- 
mentation. 

“Because of the increasing number of media, it is im- 
portant that all media find ways of capturing the atten- 
tion of more readers and listeners and retaining their 
attention longer, thus offering advertisers a larger oppor- 
tunity. The mistake is too often made that media are 
merely advertising media. Actually, they are primarily 
ways and means of informing and entertaining people, 
and so we feel that their owners must exert every effort 
to gain and hold readers and listeners. 

3. “We can never know too much. We will never stop 
seeking better information. In doing so, we are proud of 
our contributions in what we have learned. In 1940, for 
instance, we published a ‘Suggested Outline for Presenta- 
tion of Trade Publication Data.’ This was generally suc- 
cessful and helped to establish standards for the presenta- 
tion of data by business publications to media buyers. 
We have also prepared a ‘Suggested Outline for Magazine 
Data Book’ and ‘Suggested Outline for Newspaper Data 
Book.’ 

“In respect to information about newspapers, for in- 
stance, we keep our newspaper data on circulation up to 
the minute. This information is tabulated on 16,000 
cards and includes circulation data for daily and Sunday 
newspapers by city zone, county, and metropolitan area. 

“This background of knowledge helps us in choosing 
between two media that may be on a par in most respects. 
We tally the total advantages that each publication (in 
the case of print media) offers according to the suggested 
outlines that we have developed and then select the winner 
after a proper weighting of the information under each 
heading. In other words, the outlines that we give to 
media to help them present their stories are the outlines 
that we use ourselves in making our decisions among 
them. 

4. “We strive to be creative. Being creative means do- 
ing more than a routine job. It means devising new uses 
for old media and finding new media for old uses, all 
in order to attain a more efficient delivery of messages 
reaching more people for the same dollars or a greater 
number of prospects for the same dollars. Moreover, it 
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Tt PROLONGED USE OF ‘ asic COPY THEME, 
ART, LAYOUT, OR SOME OTHER DISTINGUISHING 
CHARACTERISTICS WITHOUT REGARD TO FREQUENCY. 


CONTINUITY: 
l 








bi a RECURRENCE OF A MESSAGE AT SHORT 
INTERVALS WITHOUT REGARD TO CONTINUITY. 


FREQUENCY: 








DUPLICATION: INDIVIDUAL THROUGH THE USE OF ONE OR 


THE ADDRESSING OF A MESSAGE TO THE SAME 
MORE MEDIUMS. 














FUNDAMENTALS: A clear definition of common terms is basic to Ayer 
media-buying philosophy. 
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is not enough to reach prospects, but they must be the 
best prospects.” Mr. Farnath gave examples of ingenuity 
in buying space in a magazine, to the end that the adver- 
tiser could dominate a page or spread without actually 
buying the whole space. 

5. “We strive to promote a clear understanding of 
fundamentals. Take such allegedly simple matters as 
continuity, frequency, and duplication. There is wide- 
spread confusion among media buyers generally as to the 
meanings of these terms. By continuity, we mean the pro- 
longed use of a basic copy theme, art, layout, or some 
other distinguishing characteristic without regard to fre- 
quency. Yet, media buyers often confuse continuity with 
frequency, which I construe to be the recurrence of a 
message at short intervals without regard to continuity. 
Duplication, on the other hand, is the addressing of a 
message to the same individual through the use of one or 
more media. 

“Duplication can be a most desirable ingredient, be- 
cause only in the duplicated portion of the audience is it 
possible to do the best job in terms of frequency, which is 
the repeated telling of the same story to the same in- 
dividual.” 

Mr. Farnath has developed a complete presentation on 
these fundamentals. It takes one and a half hours to 
deliver, and he has delivered it 150 times in the last 
several years. 


Recruitment and Training. Most of the recruits for 
the media department come from several places within 
the organization. Possibly because Mr. Farnath spent 
early years in the agency’s accounting department, he 
has a keen eye for promising talent among its personnel. 
If he needs media men and women from outside the 
agency, he seeks those with research background as well 
as those having had experience in handling detail. Mr. 
Farnath finds that his own checking and auditing bureau 
and research and statistical bureaus provide talent for 
media buying. He believes that accounting and checking 
give experience in handling detail and in accuracy, both 
faculties that are indispensable to buyers. 

Recently a seminar has been started at Ayer for the 
training and orientation of all new personnel. It lasts for 
five weeks and is conducted by senior personnel in all 
departments. Three days are devoted to explaining media 
to these recruits. On the first day there is discussed the 
history of the media department; organization in respect 
to selection; research and data; purchasing; checking 
and auditing; selection and buying philosophy; determin- 
ing the media strategy; research for print and for broad- 
cast; data file; checking and auditing; purchasing for 
print and broadcast; selection of magazines. The second 
day considers selection of newspapers, trade papers, out- 
door, and transportation. On the third day the subjects 
are selection of radio and TV networks, radio and TV 
spots; relationships with media and with other depart- 
ments in the agency; and trends in media buying. 


Media Relations and Media Selling. Mr. Farnath 


is proud of Ayer’s open-door policy in respect to inter- 
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: 
POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED AND REMEMBERE) 


RECOGNIZE THE MATTER OF FREQUENCY AND WEIGH CAREFULLY ts 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE. 


BE CONCERNED WITH THE DUPLICATED AUDIENCE AS WELL as THE 
UNDUPLICATED PORTION. DUPLICATION CAN BE A VERY DESIRABLE ELEmenr 


REALIZE THAT A SINGLE ADVERTISEMENT CAN BE SEEN AND Reap 
OR HEARD BY. ONLY A FRACTION OF THE AUDIENCE. 





BEAR IN MIND THE PUBLIC'S MEMORY IS SHORT AND PEOPLE ape 
JUST AS EASILY IMPRESSED WITH YOUR COMPETITOR'S STORY. 


DON'T FORGET THAT THE EFFECT OF CUMULATED MESSAGES 5 
NECESSARY TO HELP SELL MOST PEOPLE. 


MAY | REMIND YOU THAT NO FORMULA HAS YET BEEN DEVELOPED 
WHICH WILL TELL YOU HOW OFTEN YOU SHOULD ADVERTISE. 


KEEP IN MIND PROSPECTS CONSTANTLY CHANGE DUE TO age 
INCOME, PARTICULAR NEEDS AND CHANGES IN TASTE. 


RECKON WITH THE FACT THERE IS A LARGE AUDIENCE TURN-OVER 
IN ALL MEDIA. 


ACCEPT THE FACT THERE IS NO DIRECT RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE NUMBER OF ISSUES USED AND THE NUMBER PUBLISHED. 


RECALL THAT IT REQUIRES A HIGH READERSHIP RATING AND A Higy 
NUMBER OF INSERTIONS TO APPROACH REACHING 100% OF A MAGAZINE'S 
AUDIENCE ONE OR MORE TIMES A YEAR. 


MAY | REPEAT—THERE ARE THREE WAYS TO INCREASE FREQUENCY: 
A. ADD INSERTIOKS IN THE SAME BOOK, 
8. ADD PUBLICATIONS, 
C. IMPROVE RATINGS. 


MAY | EMPHASIZE THAT THE FREQUENCY PRINCIPLE AS ACCEPTED 
AND PRACTICED FOR BROADCAST AND OUTDOOR MEDIA IS EQUALLY 
APPLICABLE TO PRINT MEDIA. 


REMEMBER THAT FREQUENCY IS JUST ONE IMPORTANT FACTOR 
AMONG OTHER MAJOR SELECTION FACTORS WHICH IS OFTEN MISUNDER. 
STOOD OR OVERLOOKED. 











PRESENTATION: Points to be considered and remembered in buying 
time and space are stressed by Mr. Farnath in a 11-hour presentation 
that he has given 150 times. 


views with media representatives. “We give everyone a 
chance to present his sales story. We see media sales 
people by appointment Monday and Friday, and without 
appointment on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. In 
one year we will see close to 1,000 different persons, 
whose frequency of visit may be from once a week to 
once a year. These different persons will make from 
2,500 to 3,000 visits to the Ayer building, resulting in 
5,500 interviews. Refusals total only 350 annually, largely 
as the result of poor timing by the representative. 

“] have long felt that the timing of calls by media sales 
representatives could be improved. They tend to make 
their most important calls just when the buyer is most 
active on an account. This is also the time when the 
buyer can least afford to spend very much time talking to 
representatives. Sales people should work further im 
advance of the clients’ fiscal years. Just now (early Octo- 
ber) there is a pick-up in group presentations by media; 
this effort should be spread more evenly over the year.” 
Mr. Farnath finds that he is busy in media selection in 
August and September, and busier in the summer than in 
the winter. ’ 
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(COMPARING APPLES AND ORANGES: #1: 





NEWSPAPERS VS. TELEVISION — 
WHICH IS THE BETTER BUY? 


Lower cost for comparable units 


claimed for newspapers by 


Bureau of Advertising’s director 


of research. 


By Dr. Howard D. 


HERE is now a great deal of interest in the compari- 

son of different advertising media. This great interest 
is probably a direct result of the dip in sales many 
companies have recently experienced and the consequent 
cut in advertising appropriations. 

In comparing apples and oranges, it is possible to do 
so on many different bases. For example, they can be 
compared on weight per unit, vitamin content, calories. 
It is much the same for different advertising media; they 
can be compared on many different bases also. Of course, 
it is still a matter of judgment as to which criteria to use 
for the comparison. 

Some of the points on which the different media could 





Dr. Howard D. Hadley became vice president and research 
director of the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, this year, 
after having held a similar title at Morey, Humm & Warwick, 
Ine, Previous to the latter association, Dr. Hadley was tech- 
nical director of Daniel Starch and Staff. 
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Hadley 


be compared are: 

1. The number of persons exposed to the advertising 
messages in each medium. 

2. The number of persons who have their attitudes 
towards the advertiser changed by each medium. 

3. The number of persons who are conditioned so 
that they will buy the advertised product when something 
necessitates a brand switch. 

4. The number of persons who immediately go out 
and buy the product because of the advertising in each 
medium. 

5. The extent to which each medium encourages pres- 
ent users to retain their brand loyalty. 

6. The extent to which each medium encourages pres- 
ent users to use the product more frequently. 


Effect of Cross-fertilization 
Many other points of possible comparison could be 
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COMPARABILITY OF MEDIA is @ major matter of 
importance to buyers of media these days. Some buyers 
say you cannot compare different media fields, any- 
more than you can compare apples and oranges. But, 
as Alfred Politz indicated in the introduction to the 
study he did for Life on “A Study of Four Media,” 
(1954) buyers do make comparisons every day as they 
choose one field against another, even as persons who 
have a predilection for fruit make comparisons when 
they actually buy either apples or oranges. 

Mepia/score believes that a useful purpose will be 
served if it invites various competent persons to write 


upon this subject. The first in this series is Dr. Had- 


APPLES AND ORANGES SERIES 


7 


ley’s, written from the point of view of a researcher 
associated with newspapers. Next month we will have 
a discussion from one associated with magazines, 
John Maloney, the research director of Reader's Digest, 
As the months go by, there will be other discussions, 4 
by representatives of media, by objective media dj. 
rectors of agencies, and by representatives of com. 
mercial research firms. 

When this series is done, Mepia/scope does not 
hope that any definitive formula will have been 
evolved for the comparison of media, but it does 
expect that some progress will have been made ig 


(The Editor.) 


such a pious endeavor. 








added. But note that the list of measures of comparison 
is limited to essentials: how media provide exposure to 
advertisements and how media influence the effectiveness 
of advertising. 

Undeniably, inter-media comparisons are complicated. 
For example, take what I call cross-fertilization. Bio- 
logically speaking, cross-fertilization results in an off- 
spring being larger and more vigorous than either parent. 
We are fairly certain that this happens in media, too. The 
combination of two media will give greater results than 
the exclusive use of one. This makes it virtually impossi- 
ble to identify the effect of one when used in combination 
with another. 

Despite these complications, comparisons have been 
made and will continue to be made. 

At present, about the only index of effectiveness we 
have on any widespread basis is exposure. By this, I 
mean the measurement of whether or not a person was 
exposed to an advertising message. Because there are 
similarities between newspapers and magazines, and be- 
tween radio and television, I shall confine this discussion 
to the exposure measurements used by newspapers and 
by television stations. What is true of newspapers tends 
to be true of magazines, and what is true of television 
stations tends to be true of radio stations. 


Measurement Methods 


First, let us discuss exposure measurements used for 
newspapers. The classic measurement is readership. Read- 
ership refers to the percentage of readers of the copy of 
a newspaper that saw (or read) an advertisement. There 
are several firms that operate in this field. The two largest 
are Daniel Starch and Staff and Publications Research, 
Inc. There are some differences in their methodology, 
but, essentially, they ask a person to point out the adver- 
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tisements he saw 24 hours ago. This results in a score that 
Starch calls “Noted.” It is this score which is generally 
used as a measure of exposure to the advertising. 

However, we know that the actual exposure to adver. 
tising is twice as high for the smaller-size advertisements 
when the interview is made immediately after the reading 
of the newspaper. This is because scores obtained ¥ 
hours after reading are reduced by forgetting, which 
takes place at a rapid rate in the period following reading. 
I might add that the Bureau of Advertising is doing a 
great deal of research in this area. 

Also, there is the phenomenon known as interview 
fatigue. This results in readership scores being lower 
when the interview is long, as compared with a short 
interview over a small number of items. This penalty 
probably averages between 20 and 30 per cent. 


TV Measurements 


Now, let us look at television and see what kinds of 
measurements of exposure are available. They fall int 
these different categories: 

@ Program audience is considered to be com 
pletely carried over to the audience for commer 
cials. Not many researchers use this figure, because it is 
obviously not true nor even a measure of individual 
behavior. 

e@ The Nielsen audience during commercial min- 
utes is used as the commercial audience. Actually, 
Nielsen does not measure audiences, but whether the set 
was turned on or off, and, if on, to what channel. The 
fact that the set was turned on when the commercial 
came on tells us nothing about what the persons in the 
home were doing. This is not exposure. 

@ Post facto aided recall is a third measurement. 
This method consists of interviewing persons the next 
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jay and asking them to describe the programs and com- 
gecials they saw “last night.” Cues to memory may or 
may not be given. There are so many variations of this 
ychnique that it is hard to say which is most popular. 

¢ Immediate aided recall is another measurement. 
This technique consists of telephoning households and 
finding out if viewers of a program can remember com- 
mercials that appeared in connection with or adjacent 
io the program recently viewed. Aids to memory are 
given, as the name of the advertiser and some identifying 
feature of the commercial. 

¢ Coincidental sponsor identification is a research 
technique which consists of telephoning and finding out 
the percentage of program viewers who are able to 
identify the sponsor. 

¢ Coincidental activity check is a method that 
ordinarily employs telephone calls to determine what 
persons were doing at the time the commercials came on 
the television set. The answers are generally in terms of 
looking at the set, talking, or being out of the room. 


TV Ratings Compared 


We at the Bureau of Advertising have made an exten- 
sive study of printed literature on the commercial ratings 
these various techniques yield. The results of our search 
are seen in Table I. The ratings are for one commercial 
in a program. 

Table I shows that each technique produces its own 
percentage. The only percentage we at the bureau can 
find for the combination of three commercial minutes is 
85 per cent, developed by the Immediate Aided Recall 
technique. For spots, we have found three sources which 


TABLE III. 


TABLE I. 








Percentage of Program 
Audience Exposed to 
Technique _ : TV Commercial 
Program Audience Considered 7: renin 
To Be Commercial Audience 100% 
Sets Tuned to Commercial as 
Percent of Sets Tuned to 
Program 80 (est.) 
Post Facto Aided Recall 20 
Immediate Aided Recall 55 
Sponsor Identification 41 
Coincidental Activity Check 35 
Average of Last Three 44 











average 31 per cent of the adjacent program audience. 

The purpose of developing Table I is to warn the 
neophyte in media research that there are many different 
ways of approaching each problem. It is difficult to find 
absolute truth, even though the desire is strong. In the 
computations which follow, we used an average of 44 per 
cent to represent the proportion of the program audience 
which sees a single minute program commercial, and 85 
per cent for one or more of three program commercials. 

Other factors in the comparison of apples and oranges 
are the age and sex of the readers of advertisements or 
viewers of commercials. 

Until recently, there have been few reliable statistics 
about the newspaper audience. The Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, by using the Starch data on Monday-through-Friday 
newspaper homes and readers, has recently been able to 
develop such statistics based upon 26,000 households and 
31,000 individuals. These data show that there are 0.89 
male and 0.96 female readers per copy who are 19 years 


COMPARISON OF NEWSPAPER AND TV COSTS 








Conditions 


Newspapers Television 








One 600-line ad. Noted— 
average for men & women 
19 yrs. & older. 


Three 200-line ads. Noted 
—average for men & 
women 19 yrs. & older. 








One 600-line grocery ad. 

verage for wom- 
en 19 yrs. & older for gro- 
cery ads. 


Three 200-line grocery 
ads. Noted — average for 
women 19 yrs. & older for 
grocery ads. 


One 500-line ad. Noted— 
average for men & women 
19 yrs. & older. 


One 100-line grocery ad. 

verage for wom- 
en 19 yrs. & older for gro- 
cery ads. 


30 min. nighttime program average coverage, 
average cost. Exposure of men and women 
19 yrs. & older, to one or more commercials. 


30 min. nighttime program average coverage, 
average cost. Exposure of women 19 yrs. 
older, to one commercial minute. 


15 min. daytime program average coverage, 
average cost. Exposure of women 19 yrs. & 
older to one or more commerciais. 


15 min daytime program average coverage, 
average cost. Exposure of women 19 yrs. & 
older to one commercial minute. 


One 20 sec. nighttime spot comparable cov- 
erage, average cost. Exposure of men and 
women 19 yrs. & older. 


One 20 sec. daytime spot comparable cover- 
age, average cost. Exposure of women 19 yrs. 
& older. 


Source: Bureau of Advertising. 
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Cost-Per-Thousand 
Per Cent 
Advantage 
ate Newspapers Television of Newspapers 
$5.52 $7.63 38% 
$2.74 $4.91 79 
$6.27 $8.84 41 
$3.56 $5.69 60 
$2.13 $4.22 98 
$1.32 $4.05 207 
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old or more. Nineteen years was picked as the breaking 
point in order to conform to Nielsen television data. 


Newspaper, TV Audiences 


Nielsen shows that for evening television, there are 
0.73 male and 0.92 female viewers of a program per 
household who are 19 years old or more. These data 
are summarized in Table II. In reading this table, one 
must realize that there are more adult women in our 
population than men. Thus, women readers or viewers 
are more prominent for both media. 


TABLE Il. 





Newspapers Readers per Copy 

or Viewers (Nighttime) per 

Heusehold per Program, 19 
Years or Older 





“Male Female =Total 
Daily Newspaper 0.89 0.96 1.85 
Nighttime Television 0.73 0.92 1.65 
Daytime Television 0.33 1.05 1.38 











It is necessary to develop these statistics in order to 
proceed from per cent reading or households viewing to 
population figures. 

The next problem is to equate coverage (or costs, since 
cost is a direct function of coverage) in the two media. 
In such a comparison, coverage is easily determined for 
newspapers. Their circulation is audited, and each copy 
finds its way into the hands of a reader. However, in the 
case of television, the media researcher has to translate 
the rating scores into a percentage of U. S. households, 
since they are based on only television set owners. While 
there are 5.1 channels available for viewing for the aver- 
age household, the Bureau of Advertising’s special re- 
search by an outstanding television research firm indi- 
cates that during the morning hours only 1.5 channels 
are used. During the afternoon, 1.6 channels are used. 
At night, this becomes 2.2 channels. Therefore, the pro- 
gram rating cannot be directly transferred to the U. S. 
as a whole. 

Probably the best way to determine cost is to work 
backwards. That is, determine the number of persons (by 
age and sex) that you want to reach, and see how many 
cities you need to buy for newspapers and television, and 
then translate this into costs. | might add that the spot 
television research technique is similar to program re- 
search, except that a smaller proportion of the audience 
is translated into commercial viewers. Using these tech- 
niques, we have been able to estimate the cost per thou- 
sand exposures for newspapers, program television, and 
spot television. (See Table III.) 

Admittedly, these cost per thousand comparisons are 
not perfect. However, at least we have made our best 
attempt to suggest how to compare apples and oranges 
using the information we have available. It is the bureau’s 
sincere hope that advertising in general—and we in par- 
ticular—will be able to improve upon the methodology of 
analysis and the data that we work with. « 
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NEW MAGAZINE TRENDS STUD) 
PUBLISHED BY ANA 


HE Association of National Advertisers has publish 

a new edition of its valuable “Magazine Circulation 
and Rate Trends,” covering the years 1940-1957, For 
anyone who thinks it important to understand long-term 
trends in media as a guide to current buying i 
this volume (and similar studies of daily and Sunday 
newspapers) is a basic source. 

The study examines in detail 60 ABC-audited op. 
sumer and farm magazines which report at least 2000) 
average net paid -circulation and $1 million dollars j 
gross advertising revenue. Here is the kind of inform 
tion provided for each year since 1940, arranged both jp 
chronological tables and in simple graphs for each pu 
cation: 

@ Net paid circulation (subscription vs. newsstand), 

@ Subscription production by various channels. 

e@ Per cent of subscriptions sold by special terms of sak 
by duration of subscription, by number of copies jn 
arrears. 

@ Average cost per page per thousand circulation. 

e@ Changes in the basic price of single copy and sub 
scriptions. 

@ Changes in rates and in circulation guarantees. 

Close study of these records yields some highly in 
teresting data. While it’s impossible to do full justice t 
the material in this 188-page volume, here are some 
examples of what can be obtained from it. 

First, there seems to be no hope that the inexorable 
drift of magazine circulation away from single-copy 
sales and toward subscription sales will be reversed. 
In nearly every magazine classification, the proportion 
of subscription copies to newsstand copies has increased 
markedly in this decade. Generally speaking, the new 
magazines sell almost 90 per cent of their copies by 
subscription, while the mass weeklies and biweeklies sel 
between 70 and 80 per cent of their circulation in tis 
manner. 

Second, there seems to be a strengthening in the de 
pendence of magazines on sources of subscription sales 
other than direct-by-mail from the publisher. This 
especially true in the special interest classifications (men's 
magazines, women’s service books, fashion, home, and 
farm classifications) . 

Third, cost per page per thousand circulation is still 
on the increase. While several magazines show a decrease 
(or at least some stability) in cost per thousand over the 
years, the long-term trend is most definitely up. What's 
more, between 1956 and 1957, nearly every classification 
registered increases in cost per thousand. Some excep 
tions among individual publications: Look, U. S. News 
& World Report, Cosmopolitan, Woman’s Day, Glamour, 
Harper’s Bazaar. 8 
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Media has been a stepping stone in the career of many 
agency executives. From basic training in this phase of 
advertising, not a few have moved on to other departments. 
The common rule has been that once gone, they never 
return. 

An exception to this rule is the slender, smart (and once 
redheaded) Robert W. Beatty, secretary, treasurer, and 
partner of Schwab & Beatty, New York, a topnotch agency 
specializing in mail order advertising. A veteran of more 
than 30 years in media, Bob Beatty today’ is as deeply 
interested in the buying of media as he was when he was 
anovice in the business. 

Accurate knowledge of media is vital in the exacting 
field of advertising in which Beatty and his partner, Victor 
0. Schwab, operate. All of the S&B advertisements contain 
coupons which are carefully keyed to permit results to be 
tabulated. And every advertisement must pay its way in 
mail order advertising; new campaigns are predicated 
only on past results. 

That Mr. Beatty (who handles all media buying and 
administration) and Mr. Schwab (who is responsible for 
the creative departments) have gotten results in the some 
30 years S&B has been in business is evidenced by their 
client list. Among their clients are Doubleday & Company, 
Reader’s Digest, Book of the Month Club, Classics Club, 
Walter J. Black, Sherwin Cody Course in English, Charles 
Atlas, Ltd., and many another renowned mail order 
account. 

“Naturally,” comments Beatty, “media and position 
are vital to our business. We are interested in the best 
return per ad for our clients’ investment. We are allowed 
only a very narrow margin of error. Either ad and media 
pay out or they do not. Of course, we keep elaborate 
returns on media used for all advertisements. Hence, we 
don’t make any great surveys to find out which media 
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OF SCHWAB & BEATTY 
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Brooklyn Irish, Robe 
York borough on Octo 
celebrating his sixtieth 
tally, the thirtieth anni 
only inkling you have 
gone to gray. He is as alé 

Upon graduation from St. James High School, Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Beatty spent a few months at Columbia Univer- 
sity and a couple of years of night sessions at New York 


n in that New 
means he is 
and, inciden- 
Beatty). The 
d thatch has 


; and actiye as ever. 


University. 

“Oddly,” muses Mr. Beatty, “in view of our present 
activity with publishing accounts, my first job was in a 
retail bookstore. Jobs were very scarce at the time. My 
cousin stole the ‘boy wanted’ sign and then reached me to 
go after same. I did and landed the job. 

“Later, a friend of mine got me a job in the forwarding 
department of Hanff-Metzer, now known as Buchanan. 
I left them to go with Ruthrauff & Ryan as production 
manager. When Sackheim and Scherman decided to form 
their own agency, I went there as a general utility man. 
After eight years of doing everything but copy, Vic 
Schwab and I bought out the agency. That was in 1928 
and we have been together ever since.” 

In 1939, Redhead Beatty married a titian-haired Irish 
beauty, Regina O’Neil of Larchmont (N.Y.). Today, they 
have a quartet of redheads—Tommy 18, Jimmy 16, Bar- 
bara 12, and Kathleen 10. For the past 17 years, the 
Beattys have assembled in front of the fireplace in their 
Long Island home to pose for the family Christmas card. 

“By now,” comments Mr. Beatty, “there is quite a col- 
lection of cards, and they form a most interesting study of 
an Irish clan growing up and, alas, also getting old.” » 
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PLANNING: 





Seven Budget Birds, — 
How They Fly and Cheep 


Buchen agency's Society of Bird Watchers 
releases report on feathered friends found 


in its aviary. 


ECENTLY the Buchen Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, came out with a significant study of 
basic industries during business recession times. 

This brought forth the one over-all conclusion that: 
Any firm which makes advertising aggressiveness a part 
of their marketing philosophy during and following a 
recession will feel the recession less, and will recover 
from it more quickly, than their backward-looking com- 
petitors. (Mep1a/scope, page 9, October 1958.) 

To lighten the presentation, George A. Karl, director 
of market research, presented a visual change of pace 
which MeptA/scope prevailed upon Buchen to reproduce 


in this November issue. Said Mr. Karl: 





1. Here we have Tagalong Titwillow. Usually found in 
large flocks. No apparent leader among them. Unusually 
fond of PIB, Brad-Vern, ABP, and other advertising re- 
ports. Feathers his company’s advertising budget by 
studying these reports to see what his competitors spent 
last year—and then matches it. 
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“In our examination (of the study) we were able} 
distinguish no fewer than seven separate and disting 
attitudes during a recession—as well as in times of 
upswing. 

“The more we looked at and studied these attitudes the 
more they began to appear to us as Cor-por-a’-tus Phil 
os’-o-phis, and the more we felt like the Buchen Com 
pany Society of Bird Watchers. We felt that it would not 
be amiss to dwell for a few moments in the Buchen Com 
pany aviary identifying the seven common breeds of 
Budget Birds.” 

Mep1A/score is sure that you will find many of these 
birds in your own aviary. 


2. Next is the Calculating Chart-Hatch. This is a lonely 
bird. Usually found in an untidy nest, strewn with papers, 
stubs of pencils and map pins. Draws trend lines by the 
method of least squares, weighs averages, plots standard 
deviation, and determines ad budget from the magic point 
on the chart where the lines intersect. 
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3. And now the Red Headed Ratio Bird. He’s distin- 
guished by his plaintive and never-changing cry: “Adver- 
tising should be X per cent of last year’s sales volume. 


uld not em C5 ee 








4. The Cement-Headed Grouch is a particularly powerful 
breed, characterized by an inability to fly. Instead, he 
creeps. He is incapable of uttering anything but, “This 
is the way the budget has been for the last 20 years. 
Don’t rock the boat!” 
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5. Next to him is the Vacillating Trifle. He’s fast and 
flighty, fond of feeding on gossamer and moonbeams, 
never flies in a straight line. His cry: “That’s what we 
did last year. I don’t care how successful it was . . . this 
year I want something entirely new.” 





6. The final member of the Advertiser Bird family is 
the Windblown Weathercock. Although firmly rooted at 
the base, this breed pivots with the slightest economic 
breeze. Every puff of wind, fair or foul, sends him spin- 
ning in new directions. He’s usually too busy adjusting 
his company’s advertising budget to notice whether the 
breeze is accompanied by sunshine or storm clouds. 






Profits 





CLEAR-EYED PROFIT BIRD 


7. There is a new breed, a noble bird, the Clear-Eyed 
Profit. He is replacing all the outmoded species just 
examined. He knows where he is going and what he has 
to do to get there. He is an articulate bird who makes 
sound, sensible noises. His feeding habits are different. 
He eschews gossamer and moonbeams . . . has no appetite 
for the table scraps of his competition . . . does not feed 


in the ruts of tradition. Py 
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20 THINGS AN ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT MEDIA 


HIS list is intended to be an elementary guide for 

account executives. It is not designed for the ex- 
perienced media buyer who already knows all of these 
things. 


1. Types of media. As an account executive, you 
should be familiar with the characteristics of the major 
types of media, as follows: Newspapers, magazines, 
broadcasting, outdoor advertising, direct mail adver- 
tising. 

For example, you should be able to point out to your 
client the advantage of newspapers in delivering a quick 
message or a local message. 

You should be able to tell your client the advantage of 
magazines in showing a picture of his product in natural, 
lifelike color. 


2. Special media. You should be aware of the vari- 
ous types of media that are listed in the “Standard 
Advertising Register.” For your convenience, here is 


the list: 
1. Newspapers, Daily 14. Catalogues 
2. Magazines 15. Theater Programs 
3. Painted Boards 16. Circulars 
1. Posters 17. Radio 
5. Car Cards 18. Window Displays 
6. Trade Papers 19. Electric Signs 
7. Farm Papers 20. Exhibits 
8. Foreign Language 21. Sampling 
Newspapers 22. Outdoor Signs 
9. Export Publications 23. House Organs 
10. Religious Press 24. Counter Displays 
11. Direct by Mail 25. Industrial Films 
12. Dealer Help 26. Premiums 
13. Novelties 27. Business Publications 





John Caples is a vice-president of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. He is also the author of four books on advertising: 
“Tested Advertising Methods,” 1947 ; “Advertising for Imme- 
diate Sales,” 1936; “Advertising Ideas,” 1938; “Making Ads 
Pay,” 1957. 
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By John Caples 


30. Television 
29. Telephone Directories 31. Theater Screen 


28. Newspapers, Weekly 


3. Making use of your media department, Yq 
should know the advantages of consulting your medig 
department when you are soliciting a new account. The 
media people are constantly talking with media repre 
sentatives, and any new trends or bits of valuable infor. 
mation about accounts are likely to be picked up first by 
the media people. The media department of an agency 
is a sensitive weathervane which can tell you which way 
the wind is blowing. 

When a new account is secured, you should know the 
wisdom of bringing your media man or woman into the 
picture right away. The two most important things in 
advertising are: 

1. What you say in advertisements. 

2. Where you say it. 

The media department represents the element of 
“where you say it.” Your advertising copy may speak 
with the tongue of an angel, but unless you speak to 
the right people at the right time, you are, to quote from 
the Bible, “nothing but sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.” 


4. Technical terms. You should know the meaning 
of such terms as: 


Agate Line Closing Date 
Milline Rate Split-run 
Combination Rate Cost per Inquiry 
Short Rate Spot Broadcasting 


Preferred Position Sustaining Program 


5. A.B.C. You should understand the function of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


6. Circulation figures. You should know the ap 
proximate circulation figures of the more important 
media that are likely to be discussed in meetings with 
your client. 
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1. Controlled circulation. You should know the 
meaning of the term “controlled circulation.” 


§. New trends. You should keep up to date on the 
new trends and new developments in media that are 
reported in the advertising trade press. 


9, Space and time costs. You should know some- 
thing about costs, for example, the cost of a page in The 
Saturday Evening Post and the cost of a typical network 


show. 


10. Local versus national rates. You should know 
that there is a big difference between local rates and 


national rates. 


ll. Standard Rate & Data Service. You should 
know how to look up circulation figures and rates in the 
volumes published by the Standard Rate & Data Service. 


12. How circulation is obtained. In recommending 
a publication to your client, you should be aware of how 
the circulation is obtained. To cite an extreme case, you 
should know that a subscription that is obtained by 
giving away a free dictionary is not likely to be so valu- 
able to your client as a subscription that is obtained on 
the merits of the publication alone. 


13. Mass versus class. You should understand, in 
general, the difference between class media versus mass 


media. 


14, Claims made by media. You should know that 
some media can usually point to a survey or set of statis- 
tics that makes that particular newspaper or magazine 
or network sound “best” in some respect such as: 

“largest circulation in the financial field” 

“fastest growing broadcasting station in the West” 

“lowest cost per reader among sporting goods buyers” 

“highest income per reader in this area” 

These claims are usually true. However, it takes skill 
to interpret the various claims in respect to your client’s 
special needs. 

Hint: You can get plenty of help in finding any flaws 
in a survey made by one publication if you will talk with 
the representative of a competitive publication. 
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15. Prestige of media. You should know that in 
addition to circulation, a publication may have prestige 
or lack prestige. That prestige or lack of it is carried 
over to the advertiser’s message. One of the most impor- 
tant factors in an advertisement is its believability. If the 
reader believes the editorial text of a publication, he is 
likely to believe the advertising. 


16. Number of readers and listeners. In respect 
to publications, you should understand the method of 
operation of readership surveys such as those done by 
Daniel Starch. In respect to broadcasting, you should 
understand the operation of listener surveys such as those 


done by Nielsen. 


17. How to deal with media representatives. 
You should know the advantages of hearing the sales talk 
for various media direct from the media representatives 
who will call on you. You should not always say you are 
too busy to see media salesmen. The account executive 
can learn valuable information from the media repre- 
sentatives. Also, by seeing them personally, you can re- 
tain the goodwill of this important group of emissaries 
who are constantly meeting your clients and your pros- 


pects. 


18. How to skim the cream from a market. 
You should understand the method of skimming the 
cream from a market. This is the method employed by 


‘mail order advertisers when they advertise for the easy- 


to-get customers in certain media and then switch to 
another medium or to another area in order to pick up 
some additional easy-to-get customers. 





19. Special fields of knowledge. You should know 
that to a certain degree your need for media information 
is determined by what business your client is in. If your 
client uses newspapers, you had better keep handy the 
Standard Rate & Data volume on newspapers. If your 
client uses outdoor advertising, you had better know 
something about that field. 


20. How to be an expert. In the final analysis, you 
should know more about media than your client. Remem- 
ber that a definition of an expert is “a man who knows 
a little more than you do.” = 
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MEDIA RESEARCH: 








HOW TO AVOID BOOBY-TRAPS 
IN MEDIA PREFERENCE STUDIES 


Media research calls for honesty, experience, 
and money, says Chirurg’s marketing director. 


By Howard G. Sawyer 


NCE upon a time, a client asked me to conduct a 
QO media preference study in order to resolve a differ- 
ence of opinion among client, agency, and some pub- 
lishers. 

I told the client I did not wish to do this because I had 
no faith in media preference studies. The client was 
obdurate. It made sense—didn’t it—to make a decision 
on the basis of the market’s own testimony? It was up to 
me to keep the competition fair. 

I complained that it was impossible to frame a method 
of conducting such a study without introducing bias in 
favor of one or another publication. 

It so happened that a certain publisher had offered to 
stand the expense. We would run the study, he would pay 
the bill, and he would stand or fall on the results. Of 
course, this publisher insisted on having the study con- 
ducted in a certain manner—a manner, I happened to 
know, which created an advantage for his side. 

Another publisher heard about the offer, and he, too, 
hastened to make the same offer. But he also wanted his 
own special methodology used. 

Less in acquiescence to the client’s demand than as a 
demonstration of my own theory, we ran the studies. 
I predicted the results and my prediction came true: each 
publisher, by his own method, won. 


Types of Preference Studies 


Basically, there are three types of media preference 
study, and this holds true whether the communication 
with the respondents is by mail or by personal interview: 

1. Unaided recall. 

2. Aided recall by list of publication names. 

3. Aided recall through identification of publication 
covers, recall of articles, etc. 

It has been said, by critics of such research, that: 





Mr. Sawyer is vice-president and marketing director of 
James Thomas Chirurg Company of Boston and New York. 
He is a specialist in the analysis of business publications as 
advertising media. 
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e@ Unaided recall favors publications which are eith 
older; particularly associated with a market; have , 
distinctive name; or enjoy a prestige factor. 
@ Use of a list of names doesn’t help such publications 
just described, but it does a lot for those which do not 
have these advantages. 

@ Identification of some physical element (such as 
cover) aids the publication which is bigger or smaller 
in format than usual or which, by shape, or color, or 
cover illustration, stands out at a glance. 

Theoretically, if a publication wins all the contests 
conducted by the three different types of study, that 

publication should be regarded as supreme. But that 
doesn’t happen often enough to make the “use all three” 
scheme reliable. 

Furthermore, there is more to the problem than the 
kind of questions asked. Equally important are such 
considerations as who is being asked the questions, how 
the questions are worded, and the statistical method by 
which the results are reported. 

People, by and large, are willing to answer 
questions, but few are willing to give much thought 
to the matter. Their answers are spontaneous and 
superficial; they also want to give a good impression of 
themselves and to please the interrogator. Therefore, they 
can easily be led to give wanted answers. 

It’s a simple matter for anyone making a study to 
select people most likely to produce a favorable answer, 
to frame the questionnaire with leading questions, and to 
interpret the answers as they best fit the publication's 
needs. 

Some publications, aware of the suspicion that exists 
in respect to “publisher’s research,” ask advertisers and 
agencies to conduct their own “impartial” studies. I think 
this invites even more error, for while most publishers 
have research people who know many of the tricks of the 
trade and would refrain from employing such tricks for 
fear of criticism, many advertisers and agencies are 
relatively unsophisticated in research techniques and 

could commit, inadvertently, the most horrible blunders— 
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junders which, unfortunately, other unsophisticated 
ace buyers might not recognize. 


Defining the Market 

Theoretically, the only research findings which 
hould be considered significant to any space-buyer 
yould be based on the testimony of his exact mar- 
jet. But the cases would be few where an advertiser 
quld provide a complete list of everyone who does, or 
dould, or could take part in a decision regarding pur- 
chase of his product. Such cases might be, for example, 
jiterally everyone (for a cigarette advertiser, let’s say), 
or doctors (for a drug, let’s say). 

Most markets are not so easily defined. How do you 
get a complete and accurate list of people who might 
buy or influence the purchase of a typewriter, an indus- 
trial site, or an electric motor? 

The tendency is to use a purchased list (which may or 
may not be complete and is probably not complete in 
terms of purchase-influencers) or a sample from the 
dreulation of a publication serving the market (which is 
certainly not complete in respect to individuals) or to 
rely on a survey made by someone else with a more or 
less similar market. 

Certainly—and I’m referring particularly now to a 
business paper advertiser—it isn’t sensible to rely either 
on one publication’s list (if that publication is a par- 
ticipant in the study) or the advertiser’s own list, pre- 
sumably compiled from salesmen’s reports (for salesmen 
are most likely to collect names of people most accessible 
to them, while business paper advertising makes its 
greatest contribution by reaching buying influences un- 
known or inaccessible to salesmen). 

At any rate, let’s suppose we have a list which is com- 
plete and from which names can be selected on an 
every-nth basis with total mail-out big enough to produce 
stable answers. 

Whether the contact with the prospective re- 
spondents is made by mail or in person, the in- 
terrogation should be in the name of some party 
disassociated not only with the interested parties 
but also with the market as such. 

For example, if the purpose of a study were to measure 
mass media against business publications, a letterhead or 
calling card representing (to coin a name) Industrial 
Research, might lead the respondent to think he was 
being queried about his preference among industrial 
magazines. 

In fact, the very place where he is approached could 
make a difference. At home, he would be more likely to 
think of mass media; in his office, he would be more 
likely to think of business magazines. 

In framing the opening conversation or the letter of 
transmittal, care must be taken not to precondition the 
respondent. Such words as regularly, useful, informative 
introduce biases. Regularly favors the more frequently- 
issued publication; useful favors the home improvement 
or technical industrial publication; informative favors 
the news magazine. 
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And, of course, the use of the word magazine, rather 
than publication, would work a hardship on the Wall 
Street Journal, which competes with magazines. 

On the subject of questionnaire design, there is more 
to be said than can be covered in this article. The most 
important things to be remembered are: 


Avoid These Pitfalls 


1. Avoid the same vague or “leading” terms 
that are to be avoided in the letter of transmittal. 

2. Ask only what the respondent does or did; 
not what he (or somebody else) might do in an “iffy” 
situation (such as, to be absurd about it, “What one maga- 
zine would you read if one were all you could have?”) 

3. Ask for answers that can be quantified. 

In reporting the results of media preference studies, 
many firms overlook two important things, and th> 
neglect of either should arouse immediate suspicion. 

@ Explanation of methodology (including reproductions 
of letter and questionnaire if it’s a mail survey). 

e@ Date. (Very few reports carry a date. This permits 
using an old survey for long after the situation it exam- 
ined may have changed.) 

It is also well for the person to whom such a report is 
submitted to calculate how well each book performed 
compared to how well it would have done if each 
recipient of each competing publication had mentioned 
that publication. 

It is expected that the publication with the largest 
circulation receives the largest number of votes unless 
some factor exists which would decrease its reader loyalty 
or increase the loyalty to a smaller circulation publica- 
tion. Such factors often exist; a publication with the 
greatest number of mentions might look less of a leader 
if one calculates how many mentions it should have re- 
ceived if the voting had been exactly in proportion to 
circulation. 

Finally, nothing should be taken at its face value. He 
to whem a survey report is shown should use his head. 
In a state where the sale of liquor is a matter for local 
option, a certain newspaper has made a big point of its 
circulation leadership in communities having the greatest 
number of liquor stores. This is impressive until it occurs 
to someone that where the liquor is consumed is more 
important to a liquor advertiser than where it is pur- 
chased. There could be more consumption per capita in 
the “dry” towns than in the “wet” towns. 

Patient reading of the 62 pages which describe the 
methodology employed in the Politz study of audience 
exposure in the Saturday Evening Post has convinced me 
that media research is something which calls for 
painstaking honesty, a lot of experience, and a 
great amount of money. 

Unfortunately, a desire to be honest without the experi- 
ence and the money is not enough. The worse fraud of all 
occurs when an honest man unwillingly deceives a trust- 
ing man. « 
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HEN introducing a new product, or planning a new 
advertising campaign, preliminary steps are taken 
to determine: 

Who are the prospects? 

Where are the prospects situated? 

How can the prospects be reached efficiently and 

economically ? 

During this period when the agency’s media planning 


board and creative planning board establish media strat- 
egy to execute creative ideas, it is vital that all personnel 
involved have had a thorough education in the relative 
values of the various forms of media. It is at this par- 
ticular time that media can either reap a harvest or suffer 
a loss of business. This is the theme of this discussion. 


I have seen evidence that certain forms of media have 








Eimer W. FROEHLICH 


The manuscript on the selling of advertising media 
which is presented in these pages, was submitted to 
Meni /score by Mr. Froehlich just a few days before 
his sudden death in Detroit in late September. It un- 
doubtedly represents the last published opinions of a 
man who spent some 40 years in the buying of adver- 
tising space and time. 

He had been associated with VacManus, John & 
{dams since the Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, agency 
was established in 1934. He was vice-president and 
director of media. Previously he had been with Mac- 
Vanus, Inc., then directed by the late Theodore F. 
WacManus. During all these years in the business he 
purchased media for Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge, Plym- 
outh, Hupmobile, Pierce-Arrow, Cadillac, Pontiac, and 
several other makes of motor cars. Lately, he had been 
guiding the selection of media for Cadillac and Pontiac, 
as well as for 30 other accounts handled by his agency. 

Wr. Froehlich had always urged the members of his 
department to maintain an open-door policy toward 
media representatives. He believed they had much to 
gain in helpful information from talking with the 
salesmen of space and time. 

it the Audit Bureau of Circulations’ annual meeting 
in Chicago last month, it was revealed that Mr. Froeh- 
lich was named to receive a special award in a neu 
competition established for advertising agency and 


advertiser members. 
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An Agency Man Looks 


At Media Selling 


More group selling of media urged by the late media director 
of MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


By Elmer W. Froehlich 


not received full consideration because of a lack of unde. 
standing and appreciation of their values. This can } 
remedied if the suggestions which follow are put inh 
effect. 


Broad Selling Effort 


In my opinion, greater selling effort should be dis 
played by organizations already established—or new one 
to be formed—in selling specific types of media on a 
broad basis. The selling organization should serve as the 
umbrella for the space or time salesmen representing the 
individual properties. Group selling of media does not, 
by any means, lessen the duties of the individual repre 
sentative. He will always be needed. With this umbrella 
support, he would be able to repeat the master selling 
strategy for his media group and devote more of his 
time to individual salesmanship of the property he 
represents. 

The presentation should be loaded with glamor and 
ballyhoo and use top-level personnel in selling. Presenta- 
tions should be carried across the country at least once 
a year and should be looked upon as basic selling effort 
for a particular type of media. 

To be specific, each media group should be staffed by 
key men, holding key positions in the various properties, 
who would operate as an advisory body to organize and 
develop a presentation that would fit the needs and meet 
the problems that each media group experiences. 

I should like to stress the point that the presentations 
should be repeated with some regularity, because new 
people are constantly entering the advertising field—in 
media as well as the creative end—who should have the 
story on all basic media. These meetings should include 
all new or younger members of the advertising business, 
in order to give them the information on each of the 
different forms of media. Telling the story just once and 
retiring is not going to do the trick, any more than an 
advertiser could hope to capture an entire market by 
running just one advertisement. The buyer is exposed to 
many solicitations and presentations, and if a group of 
publishers has something that is worthwhile, it would 
seem that some consistency in follow-up should be made 
to keep the material up-dated. (Con’t on page 46) 
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What has happened to 
Advertising in Boston 
in the two years since 
the Post expired? 
Inder. 
an by 
in The Herald-Traveler 
a has increased 
ones e 7 7 
= its linage lead 214 
5 the 
hot, 
‘pre- 
rella 
ling 
his 
Oct. 1, 1955 | Oct. 1, 1956 Oct. 1, 1957 
a Oct. 1, 1956 Oct. 1, 1957 Oct. 1, 1958 
nta- 
- HERALD-TRAVELER| 1,534,102 1,530,754 | 1,852,681 
lead over 2nd paper* 
by “Total paid, morning plus Sunday 
2 
4 When a newspaper dies in a multi- the Herald-Traveler has reasserted its 
= paper city, there’s always the question of _ long-time leadership by making the great- 
- where the advertising goes —- or whether __ est linage gains. 
7 it just disappears. Today, the Herald-Traveler which 
be The Boston Post has been gone, now, _ brings you the “Big Bulk” of Boston’s 
le for two years. purchasing power leads the second 
‘ The record shows that with the com- _ paper by a greater margin than when the 
. petition narrowed to three newspapers, Post went out of business. 
d 
. The BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
, BOSTON’S BASIC BUY 
| One contract delivers the “Big Bulk” in Boston 


Represented nationally by GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., INC., New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit + Los Angeles 
Special travel and resort representative: HAL WINTER COMPANY, 7136 Abbott Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida 
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HOW MANY CARS WIC 


Estimates for *59 fluctuate from 4.5 to 6 million units. But you can 


be sure 44% of all the consumer dollars spent on new cars in ’59 
will come from households that read an average issue of LIFE.* 
This is one reason why automobile advertisers continue to invest 
more dollars, buy more pages in LIFE than in any other magazine. 


Until LIFE, no magazine had ever sold six million 
copies in a single week. Now LIFE does it every 
week, a feat unique among general magazines. 


But LIFE offers an automobile advertiser more 
than just six million magazine buyers every week. 
LIFE is so sought after by reading Americans that 
an automobile advertiser has a chance to reach 
additional millions of the best spending families 
in the U.S. every week. 


Here’s how it works. LIFE’s 6,000,000 copies 
find their way into 15,320,000 households. And a 
recent Politz Study indicates that an average issue 
of LIFE is read by 32,000,000 people. 


Proof that LIFE offers an automobile advertiser 
his best market lies in the buying record of LIFE- 
reading households. And by actual measurement, 
LIFE households account for 44% of all dollars 
spent on new cars in the U. S.* (And that’s just 
the readership of an average issue.) 


But car advertisers want continuity of sales im- 


pression, and here again LIFE delivers a quality 
audience in quantity. 


Over the course of 13 issues, LIFE is read ip 
34,440,000 different households. (On the averag, 
each of these households reads six issues out of 13) 
And these households—70% of all U. S. house 
holds—account for over 80% of total U. S. new 
car expenditures. 


So much for the statistical analysis. Beyond 
these market dimensions, LIFE offers these other 
special selling advantages to an automobile at 


vertiser, 
A CHANCE 


TO SHOW THE BEAUTY OF YOUR CAR 
LIFE’s superb reproduction gives you the BEAUTY 
you want—beauty that does full justice to the care 
ful styling of your product. In LIFE your car looks 
its best. The gleam of the finish . . . the sparkle of 
the chrome . . . the texture of the fabric . . . the 
softness of leather . . . the distinction of colors... 
the image-building background—all this beauty 
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comes through in LIFE as in no other advertising 
nedium. 

With styling the most important factor in the 
nind of today’s buyer when he is deciding which 
arto buy, the reproduction you get in LIFE be- 
wmes a key factor in your choice of media. 


A CHANCE 
TO CHANGE TACTICS AND STRATEGY 


UFE gives you the FLEXIBILITY you want. 
Your budget is not locked into an irrevocable 
commitment months in advance. The needs of 
your market—not a medium—should dictate your 
spending. 

In LIFE you can launch or bolster a national 
sales campaign or change advertising strategy in 
just a week’s time. 

For LIFE offers a special 7-day fast-closing for 
black-and-white and 2-color advertisements. You 
can even close a four-color ad in as little as 22 days. 

Only LIFE offers these special services, to help 
advertisers to meet demands of modern marketing. 

You can intensify your advertising in the weeks 
when automobile buying peaks up and be assured 
of a maximum audience. 


A CHANCE 
TO BE SEEN IN GOOD COMPANY 
LIFE, gives your product the RESPECT you want. 


People value LIFE’s editorial content, have con- 
fidence in the magazine . . . pay their own good 
money to read it regularly. 

This confidence carries over to the advertising 
pages, adding an effective selling dimension to 
your message. 

And advertising in LIFE makes welcome reading. 
For here readers learn news of famous products of 
every conceivable sort, handsomely illustrated by 
some of America’s finest artists and photographers. 

When you advertise in LIFE you are keeping 
company with America’s finest companies, who 
have high standards in advertising to match your 
own. LIFE readers recognize—and freely concede 
—that the caliber of advertising in LIFE over the 
years has had an important influence on how they 
live, what they buy and what they are going to buy. 


That’s the unique selling climate you share 
in the pages of LIFE. Bigness. Beauty. Flexibility. 
Respect. And a wealth of customers in the mood 
to buy. LIFE can give you all of these. 


“Source: LIFE’s Study of Consumer Expenditures, an analysis of $200 bil- 
lion spent by U. S. households for consumer goods and services in 1956. 





9 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


selling power...so swiftly, so surely 
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Specific details to be included in the presentations 
need not be mentioned here, as promotion men in the 
various fields are well qualified to handle this part of it. 
A check with agencies and advertisers would result in 
suggestions for material which could be developed to 
help each of these specialized national selling groups. 


Magazines and Newspapers 

More excitement should be generated by the Magazine 
Publishers Association, with more hard sell for magazines 
as a group. Magazines should tell and retell their values 
to an advertiser, and they should find a way to sell local 
outlets on the value of advertising in magazines. 

Newspapers are presently being helped by the Bureau 
of Advertising and the Weekly Newspaper Representa- 
tives. This work should be éxpanded. Something should 
be done to make the local dealers aware of the support 
offered by national campaigns. There are indications that 
newspapers are losing their popularity with new passen- 
ger car dealers. Something should be done to correct 
this, even if it means reinstating an automobile man on 
the newspaper. Years ago most metropolitan papers had 
a full-time automobile man on their sales staffs. Today 
only a few remain. 

In the outdoor field, Outdoor Advertising, Incorpo- 
rated, has a big job to do to get the spotlight focused on 
the outdoor medium, particularly in view of the acceler- 
ated highway construction programs, both local and 
national. P 

The farm field could have reaped greater benefits from 
the advertising business by promoting at an earlier stage 
sound economic conditions in rural America when other 
media were screaming about recession. In fact, most of 
this information came to us from sources other than 
promoters of the farm field. If there were a national farm 
group-selling organization, it could have ballyhooed the 
farm opportunities much more than has been done. The 
organization could also dramatize some of the fine re- 
search material developed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Business Press and TV 


The business and industrial press could put more 
glamor into their selling by having a national selling 
group do more promotion in the form of forecasting the 
future of various industries. This information has been 
developed by some of the top-flight publishers, so it be- 
comes a simple matter of dramatizing it. 

The need for more high-level selling is also apparent 
among the television networks. With the rapid changes 
in programing, coverage, and facilities, there is an even 
greater need for the dissemination of information in the 
television field than in any other medium. The Television 
Bureau of Advertising does an outstanding job, but there 
is need for an enlargement of its staff and field of opera- 
tion among all advertisers, current and potential, and 
among agencies. The few dramatic and forceful presen- 
tations that have been made by the networks have gone 
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a long way in helping account groups and media perso. 
nel better to evaluate network television and to see Ty 
in a more realistic position compared with other medi, 
The broadcasting groups within the agency would figj 
their jobs made easier if more information and detaih 
were known by all agency personnel relative to the com 
plexities and effectiveness of network television. The 

set by the networks is so fast that it is a full-time job fo, 
the broadcasting groups to keep up with changes, Th 
account groups, we find, are very often far behind j, 
their working knowledge of network television. In th 
last ten years, the networks have been so busy selling 
everything from cigarettes to refrigerators that they seep 
to have neglected to sell themselves. 

In spot television, the need for more high-level selling 
is even greater than with the networks, because most of the 
national representatives must spend their time selling ther 
stations in various markets rather than selling the over] 
concept of television. An example of what can be do» 
when the spot boys get organized was seen recently in, 
major Midwestern city. The spot representatives laid 
aside their individual stories and sold spot TV as th 
national medium that it is, and the results were mr 
markable. 


Network, Spot Radio 


The network radio representatives seem to have made 
a better attempt in selling and informing advertisers and 
agencies concerning recent happenings in their field 
This is probably because they have had to make many 
adjustments in order to remain competitive with other 
broadcast media. The need to carry their stories to man 
agement has been even greater than in network television. 

The spot radio representatives have come to life in the 
past two years as never before, but there is still much 
information about the use of spot radio that must bk 
disseminated among key client and agency personnel in 
order that a more precise picture of spot radio can be 
formulated, and in order that the many new techniques 
now employed in modern radio can be better understood 
and evaluated. Perhaps some of the greatest gains have 
been made in spot radio, yet I know of many vital areas 
where its story has not been told. The resiliency of radio 
and its continuing growth are of great importance to all 
national and local advertisers, and the Radio Advertising 
Bureau and other similar companies need the help and 
cooperation of all national representative firms in order 
to take this dramatic story to clients and agencies. 


The Individual Representative 


As I have stated, group planning does not by any means 
lessen the duties of the individual representative. He will 
always be needed. Since a representative is really a good 
will ambassador of the publisher, or station, he will 
always have a function in the advertising business. He is 
the link between the property he represents and the 
agency or client. He is the person who, because of this 
close contact, understands the problems and in many 
cases renders service that is most helpful. . 
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4 center. Dow Chemical is constructing a series of $.36 million. 

all plants for more than $25 million, and now has the The Bay City market is solid, prosperous and 
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MEDIA RESEARCH: 





THE PERSISTENT QUEST 
FOR MEASURES OF EFFECTIVENESS 


Advertising Research Foundation keys annual 
session to a report of progress made, but 
finds results fragile and rather obscure.* 


T LAST year’s Advertising Re- 
search Foundation conference, 
the main address was delivered by 
Dr. Wallace Wulfeck, ARF chairman. 
His thesis was: “We in this industry 
have a moral obligation to find ways 
of accurately measuring what a dol- 
lar spent in advertising produces in 
sales, and that right soon. Manage- 
ment will not be satisfied with less.” 
The search for measures of the 
effectiveness of advertising in pro- 
ducing sales—long recognized as a 
difficult and frustrating effort—was 
the main burden of the discussions as 
the ARF met in New York last month 
for another conference. Although the 
Foundation demonstrated its sincerity 
and courage in pursuit of such meas- 
ures, the conference demonstrated 
that actually little information has 
been produced that is useful to adver- 
tising practitioners, and that little is 
largely in the laboratories and note- 
books of theorists who do not quite 
speak the language of working adver- 
tising men. 

Possibly the main address was 
“The Relation of Advertising to Cor- 
porate Management,” delivered by 
Jay W. Forrester, professor of indus- 
trial management, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

In a rather impressionistic talk that 
lacked documentation, Professor For- 
rester stated that he felt there were 
three serious problems in advertising 
research: 1) By the definitions ac- 
cepted in scientific fields, most adver- 
tising research is not research; 2) 
the amount of true research is woe- 
fully inadequate; 3) much of so- 
called advertising research is itself 
merely advertising. 





*See Editorial this issue and item on Dr. Wulfeck 
in “Men of the Month in Media.” 
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Dr. Forrester maintained that re- 
search should give answers to ques- 
tions such as: What is the real rela- 
tionship of a second-hand market to 
new product sales? What fraction of 
sales represents the actual rate of 
product usage and what fraction rep- 
resents a one-time building up of the 
necessary product inventory in the 
hands of the customer? Is advertising 
used as a tool to help stabilize fac- 
tory production and employment, or 
is it causing cyclical fluctuations in 
orders and profits? He concluded that 
most advertising research measures 
the composite result of an advertising 
campaign and does not establish en- 
during principles to guide future ad- 
vertising. 

Who should do research? The 
speaker maintained that “too many 
companies are abdicating their re- 
sponsibility toward advertising. They 
leave advertising research, measure- 
ment of advertising results, and the 
justification of advertising amount in 
the hands of the agencies. Almost no 
successful company would behave 
likewise toward physical research or, 
product design, or manufacturing 
methods.” 


Life Cycle of Product 


Another subject touched upon was 
the relationship between advertising 
and the life cycle of a product. “Dur- 
ing product introduction, advertising 
tells customers of the existence of the 
new product. This is communication 
in its most useful form, and is essen- 
tial to the growth and development 
of our economy. In the market growth 
phase, competing product designs 
will show true product technological 
differentiation. Advertising serves to 
stress the relative merits of differing 





products. Advertising, therefore, heips 
to crystallize the most effective ay 
acceptable design, and thereby serys 
the purpose of enhancing prody 
utility. Advertising as a percentay 
of sales probably falls during ths 
period, because total advertising may 
even decrease, and certainly total 
sales are rising rapidly. We might 
expect a minimum fraction of sales 
going into advertising near the end 
of the market growth phase, because 
this period is often characterized by 
demand exceeding production capac. 
ity, with very little incentive to ex 
pand the market more rapidly. 

“As market maturity sets in, sales 
begin to saturate. Here serious prob- 
lems develop. Poor products fall by 
the wayside. Those that remain tend 
to be similar to one another. . . . lt 
is in this period that advertising may 
attempt to produce product differ- 
entiations which do not, in fact, exist 
in the product design. Advertising 
sometimes becomes a shouting com 
test to attract customers by sheer vol- 
ume. It is in this phase that advertie 
ing becomes vulnerable to social 
criticism. 

“After the reshuffle which takes 
place in the market maturity phase, 
we should probably expect price, 
quality, and service to take prece 
dence over sheer advertising volume 
in the selling of products.” 

The speaker guessed that within a 
few years 5 per cent of gross adver- 
tising expenditures should be devoted 
to “true” research and development 
toward better understanding of ad- 
vertising and marketing. He sug 
gested that perhaps a tenth of this 
should go toward basic research, to 
include quantitative, theoretical stud- 
ies on how the various factors in ad- 
vertising and marketing are 
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MORE PROOF 
THAT THE TRIB GETS TO 
FAMILIES IN THE TOP BRACKET... 





The latest Herald Tribune Home Study—on Long Island— 

reveals that one half of Herald Tribune families own 

stocks and/or bonds, as against a nationwide figure of 

only 8%! And 63% of TRIB families are in the 

$7000-plus range... 73% are in executive and 

professional positions. These are the quality families 

who buy quantity ...at a profit! You’re missing NEW YORK 

plenty if you don’t reach the top of the New York ib 

market. Get complete details . . . today! Herald Tri une 
> TODAY'S VITAL NEWSPAPER! 
®: 230 West 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Now the sky’s the limit 
for Woman’s Day! 


Over 1,200 supermarkets added under new expansion policy 


For 20 years, Woman’s Day was sold only 
through the A&P. 

For 20 years, the owners of other supermarkets 
have wanted to sell the magazine. Now they can. 

For 20 years, Woman’s Day reached only a 
fraction of its potential audience. Now the sky’s 
the limit. 

Effective with the July issue, Woman’s Day 
was made available to all grocers, drug stores 
and newsstands, and many thousands jumped 
at the chance. 

Among them are over 1,200 supermarkets— 
independents and chains—which have snatched 
up the magazine. And more orders are pouring 
in with every mail. These supermarkets aren’t 
just carrying Woman’s Day; they think so much 
of the magazine, they’re putting it on the cash 
register at the check-out counter, just like 
the A&P! 

To meet the additional demand created by this 
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new distribution policy, our print order for the 
July issue was increased 250,000 copies over 
June. For August, it was up 350,000 copies. For 
September, up 400,000 copies. For October, up 
750,000. All in four months, and there’s more 
to come! 

Woman’s Day’s new distribution policy means a 
circulation bonus for advertisers buying on the 
present rate card. 

It’s the same high quality circulation as be- 
fore, made up of 100% single-copy sales. They 
still have to go out to get Woman’s Day. Now 
they’re going out to get it in many more stores, 
in every Metropolitan Market in the West as 
well as in the East, in all 48 states! 

In planning your advertising schedule you will 
want to look into this major media development. 


Woman’s Day 
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to one another. The other nine-tenths 
should go to what he calls “advertis- 
ing development.” This might include 
experiments in the development of 
new products whose sole purpose 
would be to gain marketing infor- 
mation. 


One Company’s Approach 


“One Company’s Approach to 
Measuring Advertising Effectiveness” 
was the theme of two speakers from 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
They were F, A. C. Wardenburg, di- 
rector of advertising, and Charles K. 
Ramond II, manager of advertising 
research. Mr. Wardenburg stated that 
his company’s approach to research 
was intended to help arrive at deci- 
sions on what to say in advertising, 
how to say it, how to show it, where 
to say it, and how much to spend. 

In respect to what to say in adver- 
tising, du Pont is studying so-called 
motivational research, in order to 
determine the relationship between 
information in respect to buying mo- 
tives that is uncovered by this type 
of inquiry and that developed by 
direct and less expensive questioning. 
It is also trying to develop a code 
that enables it to quantify, through 
content analysis, the information ob- 
tained in the non-directive interview 
that motivational research employs. 

Copy research is also used to de- 
termine what to say. For pre-testing, 
the Schwerin Research Corporation’s 
procedure is used; persons are assem- 
bled in a theater and subjected to 
advertising messages and their re- 
sponses noted. In post-testing, the 
company mails respondents reprints 
of advertisements from which copy 
has been deleted, asking them to 
identify product advertised, maga- 

zine, advertiser, and message, and to 
report any action they may have 
taken as result of having read the 
advertisement. 

Two major criticisms of mai! ques- 
tionnaires were found not applicable 
in this operation: that mail surveys 
do not give the same results as per- 
sonal interviews and that non- 
respondents in a mail survey may act 
differently from respondents. Mr. 
Wardenburg declared: “Later per- 
sonal interviews with a sample of 
non-respondents found their answers 
to be on the average the same as 
those of respondents. Similarly, a 
group of respondents, when later in- 
terviewed personally, gave approxi- 
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mately the same answers as they did 
in the mail survey.” 

In seeking the best ways of visual- 
izing advertising messages, experi- 
ments are being conducted with vari- 
ous tachistoscopic devices in the hope 
of developing a standard rating serv- 
ice for du Pont advertising that can 
be applied to displays of any kind, 
billboards, packages, labels, as well 
as printed advertisements. 


Choice of Media 


In respect to choice of media, 
du Pont relies primarily upon meas- 
urements of audience size and com- 
position by other investigators. “How- 
ever, we re-analyze these data to 
provide us with trends to forecast the 
future at least two years in advance. 
Such predictions, when accompanied 
by estimates of their accuracy, can 
provide us with a certain amount of 
guidance in buying space and time 
within and between media. The po- 
tential pitfalls of such time series 
forecasting are well known, so you 
can appreciate our happy surprise 
when, in forecasting ad-noters per 
dollar for space units within certain 
consumer magazines, exactly 94 per 
cent of the true 1957 averages fell 
within the 95 per cent confidence in- 
tervals predicted from our 1949-55 
data.” 

The choice of a target audience, 
whose accuracy leads to more effi- 
cient media selection, is another area 
of research. Here efforts are being 
made to define such terms as opinion 
leaders, reference groups, and the 
like, as well as markets for products. 


Mathematical Models 


Mr. Ramond, the manager of adver- 
tising research, declared that du Pont 
is using high-speed computers to per- 
form the analyses necessary in relat- 
ing sales to advertising. He calls his 
approach evolutionary operation, al- 
though du Pont has taken only the 
first few steps in such an operation. 
What it means, essentially, is that 
theories are constructed and tested 
in experiments. The steps as described 
by Mr. Ramond are: 

“First, we postulate theories or 
mathematical models which describe 
the system. Second, we collect his- 
torical data on the variables involved 
in each model. Third, we compute 
the contents for each model. Then, on 
the basis of their relative goodness 


of fit, we select the best model. The 
model showing optimum a 
expenditure is a function of variog 
factors, which permits us to 

in a few test markets, the f 
year’s advertising expenditures neg. 
er to this deduced or predicted Opti 
mum. By observing subsequent sal 
in these test markets, we then recon 
the net gain or loss from evolutionary 
operation.”* 

Mr. Ramond described one math. 
matical model that he had used 
predict the relationship between aj. 
vertising and sales, but conclude 
that it had very low predictive power, 


~a fact that he attributed to its 


based upon data from a very nartgy 
range. He also said that his compay 
had been unable to collect adequy 
historical data upon some of the fe 
tors other than advertising whid 
affect sales. The conclusion in resped 
to du Pont’s research story is thatit 
“contains far more questions tha 
answers.” 


Dutch Masters Example 


Report on a study to determine the 
effect of television advertising on the 
sale of Dutch Masters cigars was 
made by Albert J. Wood, president 
of the Philadelphia research firm by 
that name. The problem arose in the 
recent recession, when some of the 
Dutch Masters executives thought that 
advertising would be wasted because 
“this could be a ten-cent cigar see 
son.” Dutch Masters sell two for 3 
cents. However, it was decided t 
conduct a test advertising campaigh 
Television was used, and a telephone 
survey was employed to determin 
whether a certain expenditure in spot 
commercials could help a premium 
priced brand in an unfavorable ee 
nomic situation. Cigar smokers wert 
quizzed before and after the telev: 
sion campaign to determine its effet 
tiveness. This is what was revealed: 

1. The techniques employed showed 
that the television campaign did it 
crease brand awareness. Unaided 
mentioning of Dutch Masters went up 
from 54 per cent to 70 per cent, @ 
rise of 29 per cent. 





*See Mepia/score of November 1957 for 
a discussion of the use of mathematical 
models in decisions upon the ny 


of television commercials: “Where Dot 
Effective Exposure End and Irritation Be 
gin?” by Lester R. Frankel. 
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9, There was an increase in gen- 
«al buying of Dutch Masters of 50 

cent. 

3, The proportion of persons favor- 
ing Dutch Masters increased by 27 
per cent. : 

4, The proportion of persons try- 
ing Dutch Masters more than doubled. 

What was called decisive evidence 
yas produced to the effect that: 

|. Television spots were successful 
in increasing consumer awareness of 
the cigars. 

2. In spite of the recession, the 
evidence showed that this television 
spot promotion could stimulate the 
actual sale of a premium-priced cigar. 

3. Management felt that there was 
suficient evidence after the first 13 
weeks of advertising to favor renew- 
ing the option for an additional 13 
weeks. 

4. The dollars used in this promo- 
tion would be more efficient if used 
over a larger number of markets for 
a short period than for a longer 
period over a more limited number 
of markets. 


Progress Report 


A progress report entitled, “Meas- 
uring the Sales Effectiveness of Ad- 
vertising,” was given by Wroe Alder- 
son, president of Alderson Associates 
in Philadelphia. He spent much of his 
time talking about marginal produc- 
tivity of advertising, maintaining, 
without audible dissent, that it is in- 
herently a more complex subject than 
the marginal productivity of agricul- 
ture. His general thesis was, “Mar- 
ginal analysis as developed in eco- 
nomics and extended by operations 
research can tell the business execu- 
tive how much he should spend for 
advertising to achieve his objectives. 
The only catch is that the business 
man should be able to state what his 
objectives are, and his marketing de- 
partment must provide reliable meas- 
ures of the responsiveness of de- 
mand.” 

Conclusions from this discussion 
were several: The functional relation- 
ship says that advertising does gen- 
erate sales beyond the level which 
would be attained without it, but that 
advertising is subject to diminishing 
returns. That is to say, beyond a cer- 
tain point, the yield per dollar of 
advertising begins to drop off. Also, 
that the most meaningful relationship 
between sales and advertising is found 
by comparing percentage changes in 
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sales with percentage changes in ad- 
vertising. If dollars of advertising 
and dollars of sales are compared 
directly, it may well be that the ad- 
vertising figures are determined by 
sales rather than the reverse. 


“Noise Level” in Advertising 


Another item related to a client of 
Mr. Alderson’s. The client was an 
advertiser in a field in which there is 
intensive competition, market by mar- 
ket, among both local and national 
advertisers. The large number of 
average advertisers in an average 
market led to the hunch that the 
client’s share of total competitive ad- 
vertising expenditure market by mar- 
ket might be the key to the problem. 
The ratio was correlated with client’s 
percentage share of market. “Those 
advertisers who accounted for 10 per 
cent or more of advertising dollars in 
a typical market seemed to increase 
their share of market in direct pro- 
portion to their share of advertising 
expenditures. Below 10 per cent, the 
relationship did not hold. This is an 
example of a threshhold in a respon- 
sive function. Expressed in another 
way, it might be said that where so 
many advertisers were clamoring for 
attention, the client had to get above 
the noise level before he could be 
heard.” 


Advertising Objectives 


How Monsanto Chemical Company 
is using research to check advertis- 
ing objectives was told by Edmund 
D. Kennedy, the manager of research 
and sales promotion. In discussing 
the basic planning which determines 
what the objectives should be, he 
declared: “This planning embodies 
the basic study of the profitability of 
an operation, the investment that the 
company has in it, the plant capacity 
and plans for growth, the product 
itself, distribution situations, the ca- 
pabilities and limitations of the field 
sales force, competition, market po- 
tential—in fact, all of the factors that 
go into the entire conduct of the 
business which could have any possi- 
ble bearing on the marketing problem. 

“In connection with the formula- 
tion of the advertising objectives be- 
ing done in this area, attention should 
be given also to establishing a sensi- 
ble range of expenditures that could 
be profitably spent in attaining this 
advertising objective. . . . This basic 
planning occupies approximately two- 
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thirds of our time and effort, whereas 
the actual implementation of the ad- 
vertising itself represents the remain- 
ing one-third.” 


Customer “Switching” 


The question, “Can the Results of 
the Advertising Budget Be Scientifi- 
cally Predicted?” was discussed by 
John F. Magee, senior staff consult- 
ant, Arthur D. Little Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mr. Magee talked about customers’ 
switching of product purchases. “We 
sampled a large number of house- 
holds that might use products in our 
client’s line, and we found out which 
people were using what products. We 
checked again a short while later to 
find out which were still using those 
products, which had shifted to some- 
thing else, and which were now using 
our client’s product instead of some 
other type. 

“These surveys gave us a measure 
of the switching rates of customers. 
With these measurements, we could 
predict what we should expect to find 
in a third survey. 

“We went out and made this third 
survey, and found that our predic- 
tions worked out. We made a series 
of these measurements in different 
parts of the country and under dif- 
ferent advertising programs, and 
built up a history of experience on 
how advertising affected the switch- 
ing rates. 

“When we switched a customer 
from ‘off’ to ‘on,’ we found that on 
the average he would continue to buy 
for some time. This meant that the 
benefits of the adveriising today 
would be reaped for as many as two 
to three years in the future. 

“We are going ahead with a new 
campaign which involves a large in- 
crease in advertising costs. Our client 
feels it safe to do so because he has a 
prediction of the dollars in profit it 
will yield based on experiment and 
analysis.” 


Mathematical Analysis 


Two representatives of the opera- 
tions research group of the Case In- 
stitute of Technology talked about 
“How Techniques of Mathematical 
Analysis Have Been Used to Deter- 
mine Advertising Budget and Strat- 
egy.” They were John D. C. Little 
and Russell L. Ackoff. They described 


research that an anonymous execu- 
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tive of the client, “estimated that in 
one year the study would save them 
considerably more than several times 
its cost.” 

The case involved a company that 
produces consumer goods. An at- 
tempt was made to isolate the effect 
on sales due to advertising, although 
general business conditions, seasons, 
competitive action, and other factors 
were realized to influence sales also. 
“The isolation was performed in the 
case at hand by use of the following 
equation (which we do not take the 
time to justify here).” 

The experiment was said to have 
proved that “a large planned increase 
in advertising expenditures by the 
company was not justified on the 
basis of profits alone. The company, 
however, placed a value on growth 
as well as profits. Management was 
willing to- place a dollar value. on 
each million dollars of additional 
sales. An adjustment was then made 
in the determination of the annual 
budget to take into account the value 
of growth to the company’s manage- 
ment. This led to a substantial in- 
crease in the estimate of optimal an- 
nual advertising expenditures.” 


Advertising Readership 


A study of a special area of ad- 
vertising effectiveness — readership — 
was the topic of G. Maxwell Ule, 
senior vice-president, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Inc., and chairman of the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation Tech- 
nical Committee. “What Is the Real 
Noting of Your Advertisements?” he 
asked, and described a study he had 
done of the advertisements in five 
issues of Life. Interviews were made 
among 507 qualified women readers 
in extended sessions that lasted two 
or three hours. Purpose was to “try 
to maximize the potential viewing 
value of the magazine.” These studies 
showed that the average advertise- 
ment had a 38 per cent readership by 
unaided recall. Then the respondents 
were taken through the issues and 
asked about the advertisements which 
they had not mentioned as seeing. 
It was determined that another 32 
per cent had merely forgotten what 
they had noted. Mr. Ule maintained 
that these two percentages should be 
added to give total of 70 per cent as 
the total effectiveness index of the 
average advertisement in the maga- 
zine. * 


Pocket Books Offers 


Rotating - Position 


Pocket Books, Inc., which) 
the past four years has offered 
tisers inserts, built around } 
reply cards, is now opening its 
to advertising on a six-months’ 
ing-position basis. As a start, a 
of three advertisers for any 
months’ period must be non-ce 
tive, and rotation involves 
any one advertiser on the back 
of one-third of the books makin 


the 25 million circulation g 


while, in another third, he takes 
ond cover, and in the last third, 
cover. His position is thus 
with that of his other two book 
The front cover is not sold. 
According to Pocket Books’ 
tising representatives, The Ber 
Company, the specifics of the 
may change later, depending ¢ 
vertiser response. Advertisers | 
reap greatest benefit are those 
products are distributed in the 
than 100,000 drug stores, te; 
and supermarkets displaying Pi 
Books racks. 
Even the browsers who don’t a 
ally buy the books will have a ch 
to see the cover messages. 
Books officials report that, sinee 
inauguration of couponed inser 
1954, advertisers from Time, 
and Reader’s Digest to book 
and insurance firms have spent né 
$2 million on “book-advertising. 


NEWSPAPER RATE DISCOUNTS 
The Houston Chronicle has se 
a discounted rate structure for 
tional advertisers based on advert 
volume. This makes the Chroni 
first Texas newspaper to provi 
advertisers with the opportur 
sign a contract based on an 
pated linage schedule for the yf 
The Chronicle has also revised” 
flexible color rate, based on 
advertisement, to a one-rate ¢€ 
charge. } 


ATLANTIC’S CIRCULATION UP 


Guaranteed circulation of The A 
lantic will rise from 215,000 
240,000, effective with the Janua 
1959 issue. A new rate card will) 
flect the circulation growth. 
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ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS | arees- 


tablished by MEDIA/SCOPE for accomplishments in the calendar 
year 1958. 

PURPOSE of these Awards is to encourage 
creative thinking toward the more efficient selection and use of adver- 
tising media. 

NATURE OF AWARDS: There will be 
three classes of awards: 

Class 1. Public Statements. To an individual or an 
organization for a contribution to creative media thinking as expressed in 
a public address, published article or book, or in other document. 


Class 2. Media Research. To an individual or organi- 
zation for a significant contribution to media research which has served to 
improve the delineation of media or their markets. 


Class 3. Media Technique. To an individual or organ- 
ization for a significant innovation in the use of media, in the sense of an 
imaginative or novel technique or device that may be a part of a media 


plan but is not necessarily the complete plan. 


NATURE OF ENTRIES: Entries should 


be documents, research, or techniques that were produced in the calendar 
year 1958. They may relate to any advertising media. 


THE AWARDS: There will be five awards in 
each class. For the principal award in each class there will be a Bronze 
Plaque. For the secondary awards there will be Certificates of Merit. 


PRESENTATION: Presentation of Awards will 


be made at an annual luncheon in March. 


JUDGING OF ENTRIES: Winners of 
awards will be chosen by panels of judges chosen from the advertising 


business. 


ENTRY REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Entries may be submitted by an interested person or organization, in his 
own behalf or in that of another. An applicant may submit as many entries 
as he desires, provided a separate entry form is used for each. The entry 
blank printed on the reverse of this page should be employed or a fac- 
simile thereof. 

2. Date. All entries must be submitted by February 1, 1959. 

3. Place. Entries should be submitted to: Executive Secretary; Annual 
Media Awards; c/o Media/scope Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Official Entry Blank 


TO: 

Executive Secretary 
Annual Media Awards 

c/o MEDIA/SCOPE Magazine 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


1. This entry is submitted for consideration for an Annual 
Media Award in Class No. 





-. The nominee is 


(NAME OF INDIVIDUAL OR ORGANIZATION ) 








(IF AN INDIVIDUAL, HIS COMPANY AFFILIATION ) 





(CITY AND STATE ) 





( NATURE OF BUSINESS ) 


+; # The accomplishment for which the nominee deserves an 


award is as follows: 








4. Supporting data that will help the Judges determine 
whether or not this accomplishment deserves an award is attached. ( Attach 
as much supporting information as possible, including copies of addresses 
or articles; published media research reports; evidence of originality in 
media techniques as shown by advertisements, schedules, press clippings, 
or other documents. ) 


5. My name is: 


(NAME ) 








(COMPANY ) 





( ADDRESS ) 








gem THIS AD..: 









IN THIS BOOK 


AN AD THAT HELPED 
PRODUCE *750,000 RESULTS 


Microbeads, Inc. of Jackson, Miss., wanted to in- 
troduce its product, microscopic glass beads, to 
industrial research scientists and to uncover new 
uses for them. Microbeads sponsored “Jobs for 
Tomorrow,” first competition ever held solely for 
laboratory specialists. 


Industrial Laboratories was one of six magazines 
chosen to advertise this intriguing contest. 


And the results were astounding! All told, there 
were nearly 4,400 requests for contest kits. At 
contest end, 1,500 ideas had been submitted. 5 con- 
testants were company presidents, 11] were directors 
of research, and 32 held doctoral degrees. At the 
going rate of $500 an idea charged by consultants, 
these returns are worth $750,000 . . . and Industrial 
Laboratories produced just about 31% of all replies 
from magazine advertising. 


There are other, similar, success stories Industrial 

ratories has had a part in. But right now, In- 
dustrial Laboratories is interested in your success 
story — the one that hasn’t been told yet. Yes, the 


success story that would be the inevitable result of 
your advertising in Industrial Laboratories. 





Contact any IL representative and let him give you the 
whole story — the story of the fantastic $10,000,000,000 
research and development market that YOU can sell to 
through Industrial Laboratories — the magazine of research 
and development that blankets this market. 


RELYEA PUBLISHING CORP. 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Offices in: 
NEW YORK e LONG ISLAND e NEW ENGLAND 
CLEVELAND e CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 


A GROWING FAMILY OF IMPORTANT MAGAZINES 
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LEGAL ASPECTS: 





PITFALLS FOR AGENCIES 
IN MULTIPLE TV SPONSORSHIP 


Possible legal entanglements for 
“agency of record” may be avoided 
by proper client-agency agreements. 


FREQUENTLY CUMBERSOME 

and irritating legal situation has 
developed in recent years as a result 
of the increase in split or multiple 
sponsorship of network TV shows. 

As long as only one agency and 
one advertiser are involved in the 
sponsorship, there is only one chain 
of control and one channel of finan- 
cial responsibility. The situation is 
relatively simple. When, however, as 
many as four agencies and four 
sponsors are involved, the headaches 
and acrimony also multiply. 

These headaches might be nothing 
more than the haggling of advertisers 
and agencies looking for the biggest 
bite—except for one factor: the status 
of one of the agencies as the “agency 
of record.” 

The pattern is reasonably familiar 
to network TV users by now. Several 
buy a property on either a participat- 
ing or alternating basis. Each spon- 
sor is represented by its own agency. 
One of these agencies is designated 
as the agency of record and becomes 





Morton J. Simon is a member of the 
Philadelphia Bar who is an authority 
on the law of advertising and market- 
ing. This is the eighth in a series of 
articles that Mr. Simon has written for 
Mepis /score since February, the titles 
including “Media Have the Right . . . 
To Refuse Advertising,” “What Is the 
Legality Now of Compulsory Combina- 
tion Rates?” and “Typical Media 
Clauses in Agency-Client Contracts.”— 
The Editor. 
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By Morton J. Simon, Member of the Philadelphia Be 


responsible for contact and negotia- 
tions with the network. 

This responsibility includes pre- 
liminary and continuing network 
contact; all contracts for time, facili- 
ties, and talent; approval of station 
lineups; handling and allocation of 
billings and agency commissions; 
handling and sometimes preparation 
of commercials; production general- 
ly; and all of the other agency chores 
which go into a normal network ar- 
rangement and sponsorship. 

The block diagram illustrates the 
overall relationships. Agency A is the 
agency of record, the primary agency. 
Agency B is the secondary agency. 
The solid connecting lines are the 
channels of communication and pay- 
ment. The broken connecting lines 
are alternative contacts, sometimes 
active but not official. This diagram 
could be complicated by the addition 
of Agencies and Sponsors C and D 
to cover a four-way sponsorship on a 
full-hour show, but the dual arrange- 
ment is sufficiently illustrative. 


The Agency of Record 


Agency A is deliberately shown as 
much larger than Agency B, because 
it fronts the whole show as the agency 
of record, does more of the work, gets 
more of the commission, and is gen- 
erally in the driver’s seat. 

The two sponsors are drawn to the 
same scale. Each pays the same for its 
segment. The agency of record some- 
times forgets this. I shall return to 
this diagram again. 


Of course all (network, sponson 
and agencies) are supposed to knoy 
what is going on, and p 
each sponsor and agency is gettings 
fair treatment. However, it doem} 
always work this way, and with m 
fortunate results, both practical ani 
legal, for both agency and sponsor. 

To understand the system we mus 
look at some of the reasons for th 
agency-of-record arrangement: 

(a) The single agency front is mor 
direct and convenient for the network 
It doesn’t have two, three, or for 
agencies or sponsors to make contad 
with and satisfy. 

(b) The secondary agency a 
agencies may not have the financial 
stamina to handle 13 or 26 weeks-# 
even 15 minutes—of high-priced m 
work TV. 

(c) These agencies may not poses 
the personnel or knowledge to hank 
such shows and the necessary prodtt 
tion. 

(d) In some cases a single adver 
tiser with several products will itsdl 
buy the full show and then pareel it 
out, as a fait accompli, among it 
several agencies, itself naming ont 
of the agencies as the agency of 
record. 

(e) The primary agency may find 
that it has to peddle one segment om 
an alternating or participating basis 
in order to get the property which it 
and its own client want, but whieh 
the latter won’t buy on an across-the 
board basis. Naturally the firm 
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igncy wants to be the agency of 


if) The property may have been 
gested, developed, and produced by 
ie primary agency itself, and may 
jdong to that agency. The agency 
{record concept protects the pro- 


jucing agency. 


Complications in Contracts 


Also, before getting into the spe- 
dieally legal ramifications of the 

relationship, we must ex- 
plore these additional factors: 

(a) There is a multiplicity of fac- 
ns to be covered in any TV facili- 
ties or talent contract (whether of 
single or multiple sponsorship). 

Among these are programing; ex- 
dusivity and availability of talent; 
dation line-ups and clearances, wire 
facilities; union problems and vari- 
ous pay scales such as overtime: 
above and below-the-line charges; 
production costs and responsibilities ; 
product claims and clearance of com- 
mericals; indemnities and cross-in- 
demnities of various kinds; summer 







does} § breaks; options and renewals; vari- 
vith @® § us types of insurance; rates, prices, 
cal an § ind discounts; terms of payment; 


msor. § literary property and other rights; 
product protection and triple spot- 
ting. This is just a sample of the 
factors involved. 

(b) It is not unusual for the un- 
derstanding with the network not to 
have been reduced to final written 
form before the telecasts actually be- 
gin. When the interests (perhaps 
adverse) of several sponsors are in- 
vancal & jected, the complexity increases, and 
‘ks-or § misunderstandings caused by this de- 
dnt § ‘ay in execution become almost un- 
avoidable. 

Furthermore, the parties may not 





—- put their understanding in a single 
ode. | ilegrated instrument; they some- 
times rely on a series of letters or 
ra telephone discussions which may fail 
teal to cover all of the necessary elements. 
eal it Added to this is a recent TV de- 
its velopment. Not only are some spon- 
on sors insisting on short-term commit- 
a) Ba but they are also holding off 
y on these commitments until almost 
the last moment, another circum- 
find B stance which delays execution of the 
it on agreements. 
basi (c) A one-minute participation 
~ may be the only way that smaller or 
new advertisers can break into net- 
the work TV and especially into prime 
firs § time. This means that there may be a 
r 18 
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tremendous disparity in the relative 
importance to the network of the 
several agencies and their clients. 
Human nature being what it is, net- 
works have been known to go along 
with the agency of record and not to 
worry too much about the rights of 
the secondary sponsor or agency. 


Areas of Dispute 


Fortunately, not all of the areas of 
possible dispute have germinated ac- 
tual disagreements. The major difh- 
culties seem to have been experienced 
in connection with the following: 

(a) Apportionment of commis- 
sions between the primary and sec- 
ondary agency; 

(b) Questions of relative liability 
for a variety of above- and below- 
the-line charges; 

(c) Apportionment of discounts 
on time charges; 

(d) Discrimination over appor- 
tionment of commercial time, par- 
ticylarly the alternate - week cross - 
plugs and the position of the closing 
commercial ; 

(e) Summer repeat policies and 
re-run rights; 

(f) Residual rights in the prop- 
erty; 

(g) Production costs involving 
even such comparatively petty mat- 
ters as splicing charges for commer- 
cials. 

It is this sort of thing which has 
caused counsel for one of the coun- 
try’s largest agencies to say: “When 
we're the agency of record and on 
the hook for so much, I want a really 
firm commitment from the other 
agencies, perhaps even from the other 
sponsors. When we're not the agency 
of record and the shoe is on the other 
foot, I want just as firm a commit- 
ment so I know exactly what our 
client is getting for his money. This 
thing cuts both ways.” 


Legal Consequences 


Let us consider now the legal con- 
sequences of the system and the de- 
fects in its operation. 

Legally, of course, the question 
boils down to “Who signs what?”. 
The very concept of the agency of 
record presumes that the primary 
agency (Agency A in the block dia- 
gram) has signed the facilities and 
talent contracts. 

First, what is the position of 
Agency A? If the agency has signed 





AGENCY A 
(primary) (secondary) 


SPONSOR A @ SPONSOR B 


NETWORK 






AGENCY B 















the “sole liability” form of contract, 
it is liable for all of the charges 
whether it is reimbursed by the sev- 
eral sponsors or not. This may pre- 
sent no problem. 

If the agreement is in the form 
which includes Agency A in the defi- 
nition of “sponsor,” then Agency A 
and all of the sponsors would be 
liable to the network, the latter pre- 
sumably only for that portion of the 
charges properly allocable to them. 

This follows under the holding of 
the Bamberger (WOR) case, in 
which both agency and advertiser 
were held legally liable at the suit of 
the media. 

It has even been suggested that 
all of the sponsors would be jointly 
liable to the network for the full 
charges and then have to fight it out 
with the other sponsors. This danger 
is obviously improper but could ob- 
tain because of the form of the net- 
work agreements in question. 

In either of these situations, the 
secondary agencies would not be 
liable for anything, unless there be 
some agreement among the primary 
agency and the secondary agencies. 
In other words, the solid line from 
Agency A to Agency B would be 
missing. There would be no “custom 
of the trade” or any other basis upon 
which to hold Agency B. 

Suppose that Sponsor B charges 
that Agency A did not make the 
proper contract on its behalf in that 
the agency did not secure for Spon- 
sor B the station line-up which had 
been specifically required by Sponsor 
B. The network has delivered, how- 
ever, exactly what its agreement with 
Agency A required, and therefore 
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could collect from that agency or 
from it and Sponsor B if the “sole 
liability” form was not used. Agency 
A, having been compelled to pay the 
network, could not recoup from 
Sponsor B. 


Position of Secondary Agency 


Next, what is the position of 
Agency B? Having signed nothing, 
as | am assuming, it would be com- 
pletely out of the picture as to any 
liabilities to Agency A or the net- 
work. Also, in the event of a breach 
by Agency A, all of sponsor B’s 
rights and defenses would be avail- 
able to Agency B, and since Agency 
B is an innocent party in the matter, 
it could probably recover its share of 
the commission from Agency A, even 
though Sponsor B had not paid 
Agency A. 

Assume now that the two agencies 
do have an agreement, specific and 
detailed. In the event of the breach 
by Agency A in its dealings with the 
network, its rights against the sec- 
ondary parties would depend upon 
the language of that agreement. 
Agency A might be in the clear if 





DAVENPORT-ROCK ISLAND 


47th TV Market in U.S. 
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the agreement gave discretion to 
Agency A in the matter of station 
line-ups. The next question would be 
as to Agency B’s position vis-a-vis its 
own client. If Agency B had violated 
its authorization from Sponsor B, 
then the brunt would fall upon 
Agency B and not upon either Agency 
A or Sponsor B. 

These possible legal entanglements 
should warn all concerned, both 
agencies and sponsors. The best pro- 
phylactic, of course, is a series of 
carefully drafted, specific agreements. 
Some agencies of record go even 


further and refuse to accept the en- . 


tire responsibility, taking this posi- 
tion by reason of anticipation of 
known dangers. While lip service is 
paid to the agency-of-record concept, 
nevertheless, commitments are ob- 
tained from each of the other spon- 
sors and the agencies, of a nature 
which may flow directly to the net- 
work. These have the effect of exon- 
erating Agency A from the full meas- 
ure of this massive liability. 


Advertiser-Agency Agreement 


Also, some national advertisers, 
knowing in advance the nature of 
this relationship and the problems 
which may arise, cover the situation 
in their own advertiser-agency agree- 
ments. This is done in anticipation 
of the possibility that an advertiser’s 
own agency may later become either 
an agency of record or a secondary 
agency. This provision may take the 
following form: 

“In the case of radio or television 
media contracted by one agency but 
allocated in part to another agency, 
the billing agency will prepare an 
analysis and make the proper trans- 
fers of commission to the other agen- 
cies concerned in accordance with 
the following plan: 

“(a) Agency commission for time 
and facilities will be allocated on the 
percentages of commercials used by 
each product. 

“(b) Commission on package 
shows for talent and production costs, 
prints, and license fees will be allo- 
cated 25 per cent to the contracting 
agency to cover its out-of-pocket 
costs, with the balance divided be- 
tween agencies on the basis of the 
percentages of commercials used by 
the products of each agency. 

“(c) All commission on talent and 


production costs on agency-p 
shows will be allocated 100 per 
to the producing agency. 

“(d) In the case of a live shoy 
where one agency handles all of 
billing for the presentations of, 
mercials for other agencies, th 
ducing agency will retain 25 
of the commission on billing f 
work commercial production 
ties, home economists, and 
charges. 

“(e) In the case of a fil 
the agency handling such 
will retain 100 per cent of the 
mission earned on billings th 
that agency on handling and 
other agency’s film comme 
such show. 


oo 


co-sponsors a gh 

with another company or if pa 
a show is sold by us, the amoung 
commission, if any, to be dh 
our agency, will be determined by» 
in each individual case by of 
the existing facts and desires of te 
parties concerned.” fi 

The importance of agencies’ ai 
advertisers’ setting down their rig 
and duties in a firm, clear, wr 
agreement has been mentio: 
fore in these columns. This sug 
tion is doubly important when ones 
involved in the intricacies of mm 
tiple TV sponsorship. 


Hess Is Named 
To Sales Post 


F. Leroy Hess 
has been ap- 
pointed Western 
Advertising Man- 
ager for Mep1a/ 

SCOPE, according 
to an announce- 
ment by C. Laury 
Botthof, presi- 
dent of Standard 
Rate & Data Service, Inc., publishers 
of MeEpIA/scoPe. 

Formerly a district manager for 
eleven SRDS rate and data publics 
tions in the Southwest, Mr. Hess has 
had wide experience and background 
in serving all advertising media. He 
will headquarter in MEpIA/ScOPE® 
Evanston, Illinois, sales offices and 
will be responsible for sales activities 
in the middlewestern and westem 
states. 
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GOA Keeps TAB On Your Outdoor Audience 


accurate information as to the circulation 
values of the outdoor medium. TAB is a non- 
profit organization and its board of directors 
is comprised of an equal number of represent- 
atives from each of these three associations. 


InOutdoor Advertising as in other media there 
isan established authority which authenticates 
and certifies Outdoor Advertising circulation. 
This organization is known as the Traffic Audit 
Bureau (TAB). It is the only authority recog- 
nized by both advertisers and the advertising 
agencies for a buyer-controll<d authentication 
of Outdoor circulation because it was founded 
under the sponsorship of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, Inc., the 
Association of National Advertisers and the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of America, 
to meet the needs for uniform, reliable and 





General Outdoor has enthusiastically 
supported TAB since its inception and all 
General Outdoor traffic counts are made in 
strict accordance with the TAB formula. 


When you buy General Outdoor plants you 
buy with confidence—you buy audited circu- 
lation—you buy circulation certified by TAB. 


General Outdoor Ady Guarsru Co. 


515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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the Magazine she buys... 





is the Magazine she buys from! 











The teen-age girl is so devoted to SEVENTEEN that she buys it at the newsstand month after 
month. She is so responsive to it that she buys more merchandise from SEVENTEEN than 
from any other magazine." In fact, every third teen-age girl in the U.S. reads every 

issue of SEVENTEEN, and 65.2% of these readers have actually bought 

from its pages. Sell them in SEVENTEEN —now—because brand 

names sold today become BUY-WORDS for a lifetime! 


*Gilbert Youth Research 


QUALITY : 
CIRCULATION 


1,048,262 (ABC, Dec., 1957) 
73% Newsstand Sales 
No Reduced-rate Subscriptions 











it's easier to START a habit than to STOP one! 


SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22+ PLaza 9-8100 
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Reliability of Retail Sales Estimates 





SRDS estimates of 1954 retail sales for the 3,000 counties of | 
the U.S. had an average error of less than 10% 


By Dr. Frederick A. Ekeblad, Northwestern University 
and Dr. Harold P. Alspaugh, Standard Rate & Data Service 


TABLE | DISTRIBUTION OF PER CENT ERRORS OF PUBLISHER ESTIMATES 
* OF 1954 RETAIL SALES FOR ALL COUNTIES OF U.S. 
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Data on U. S. Total Retail Sales fy 
the year 1954 were available from, 
variety of sources and at substantially 
different dates. Estimates of U, § 
Total Retail Trade for 1954 were pub 
lished by Sales Management and 
Standard Rate and Data in May of 
1955. Statistics on U. S. Total Retail 
Trade were released by the U. § 
Bureau of Census in mid 1956. Th 
published figures from the respective 


agencies were as follows: 


U.S. Bur. of Census $169,967,748,00 
Dept. of Commerce 170,665,000,00 


SRDS 169,249,030,000 
Sales Management i 170,034,796,000 


All figures are indeed substantially 
the same. It may be significant to 
indicate that SRDS and SM estimates 
were in preparation before the clos 
of the year 1954 and the Christmas 
trade was somewhat larger than er 
pected. The Department of Commer 
figure which is published in the Sur- 
vey of Current Business is frequently 
used as a business bench mark for 
total retail trade. 

Beyond the U. S. total and regional 
figures is the problem of using up-to 
date indices for counties and cities 
when Government figures are only 
available for census years. Accord: 
ingly, analysts have often raised the 
question, How accurate are place esti- 
mates prepared for non-census years? 

The 1954 Census of Retail Trade re- 
veals that SRDS’ estimates of county 
retail sales (available about 12 months 
before the Census facts were pub- 
lished) were in error by a little less 
than 10% on the average. 

When considering whether an aver 
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error of less than 10% is “good” 
4 “not good,” one should keep in 
sind that the latest “bench mark” on 
wail volume was the 1948 Census of 
ttail Trade. Hence the 1954 place 
atimates represent projections five 
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wars from the base, or an average 
anor of less than 2% per year. 


Qeer-all Error Patterns 


Table | graphically portrays the 
driking similarity between the error 
patterns for estimates made by SRDS 
ad those for estimates made by 
Sdes Management. The individual 
liflerfnces between SRDS and SM 
estimates “wash out” on the average. 
The existence of these two estimating 


services probably causes each com- 


pany to do a better job because of 
the need for each to reconcile its esti- 
mates with those of the other agency. 


Estimating Errors Geographically 


As one might expect, the estimating 
erors were smallest in the Eastern 
counties — averaging about 542%. 
These counties are in general older 
and larger (in terms of retail sales), 
both factors contributing to greater 
stability of growth factors. The high- 
est errors occurred in the Southwest 
-averaging about 13%. The explo- 
sive growth in the Southwest, coupled 
with less adequate statistics for esti- 





TABLE Il. 


MEDIAN ERRORS 
FOR LARGE AND SMALL COUNTIES 


Plus or minus percentage 
for each group of counties (*) 


SRDS DATA 
Largest Smallest 
Counties Counties 
Ist 50 4.8% 32.5% (») 
2nd 50 45 22.5 
3rd 50 5.2 15.0 
4th 50 5.4 15.8 
Sth 50 5.6 21.1 
6th 50 7.8 18.1 
7th 50 6.9 16.1 
8th 50 6.6 15.0 
%h 50 9.4 13.7 
10th 50 8.1 10.6 


™ Fifty per cent of the counties in 
each group have an error of less 

: than the stated percentage. 

The extraordinary size of this me- 
dian error caused an investigation 
of Sales Management data for 
these same fifty counties. Its median 
error was 42.5%, thus indicating 
hat the smallest fifty counties pro- 
vide a very difficult estimating task. 
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mation, combined to increase the dif- 
ficulty of the estimating job. 


The 100 largest counties had an 
average error of only 44% to 5%. By 
way of contrast, the 100 smallest 
counties had an average error of 20 
to 30%. Table II vividly portrays the 
correlation between size of county 
and size of error. 

It is important to note that the 
relatively small error for the largest 
counties has great significance to 
marketing decisions. The great bulk 
of the U. S. total sales volume takes 
place in these large counties. For ex- 
ample, in 1954 the top 50 counties 
had one-third of the total sales 
volume. 


Errors in City Estimates 


The average error in the city esti- 
mates was between 8 and 842%. The 
errors ranged from an average of 
534 % for the 50 largest cities to 13% 
for the 50 smallest cities. Thus we 
find that the largest cities follow the 
error pattern of the largest counties, 
but the smallest cities have smaller 
errors than the smallest counties. 
This relationship is consistent with 
the view that generally the errors are 
smaller for the larger communities. 


What Error Is Tolerable? 


What error is tolerable in a given 
application will, of course, depend to 
a considerable extent on personal 
judgment. The experience of many 
practitioners is that the errors re- 
ferred to above are within a tolerable 
limit for most applications in sales 
analysis functions. Considering the 
time period, the errors averaged ap- 
proximately 1% per year. The prac- 
tical value of such estimates is also 
enhanced by the fact that the market 
statistics are current. The choice of 
using census data a few years old 
versus estimated data for a current 
period offers the practitioner an op- 
portunity to select the most useful 
statistic. In a dynamic economy, esti- 
mates which are subject to small 
errors are probably better for busi- 
ness analysis purposes than non-cur- 
rent data which supposedly have no 
inaccuracies. For example, 1957 esti- 
mates of Total Retail Sales by state 
and county are probably more useful 
market guides than the 1954 Census 
data. . 








PRODUCT 
INFORMATION 


What better place . . . 

What better timing .. . for your 
PRODUCT ADVERTISING 

in today’s changing markets ? 


Your markets never stand still. New and 
improved products and methods; 
consolidations, diversification and 
decentralization keep your markets 
changing constantly. 


As never before you need one all- 
inclusive medium to reach all markets, 
and to reach them at minimum cost and 
with optimum effect. 


Because every month 70,000-plus product 
selectors look in IEN for better products, 
you, as an IEN advertiser, will not need 
to look for buyers with giant ads, color, 
or costly display. 

When a ready-to-buy audience is 
listening, you don’t have to shout. 
Among IEN’s 70,000-plus product 
selectors are many who are searching — 
RIGHT NOW — for equipment, parts and 
materials to manufacture the NEW 
PRODUCTS now on the way. 

DETAILS? Send for NEW Media Data File 
and “Your Markets Are Changing” 
booklet. 











Thomas Publishing Company 


GD Affiliated with Thomas Register 
...461 Eighth Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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MARKET AND MEDIA DATA: 
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the fall meeting of Mag 












DANIEL YANKELOVICH, vice-president of Nowland & Company, makes his research pr tation bef. 
Publishers Association. Seated on the dais are (from left) E. C. Von Tress, 





Curtis Publishing Company; Gibson McCabe, Newsweek; William B. Carr, McCall Corporation. 


Magazines Plan 9-Point Program 
To Lure Media Dollars 


HE annual fall conference of the 
f ern Publishers Association 
is usually a rather staid affair. With 
one exception, this 
different: roundtable sessions on cen- 
sorship, control taxation, 
sales techniques, and a bow in the 
direction of editorial planning. 

The exception, however, was very 
much out of the ordinary. The morn- 
ing session, billed innocuously enough 

s “Magazine Needs and Opportuni- 
ties,” unveiled the results of a per- 
sonal-interview survey of top execu- 


years was no 


of costs, 


tives in advertising agencies and 
company advertising departments, 


which probed attitudes of these key 
men toward media—and more specifi- 
cally, toward magazines. 

The survey, which was conducted 
by Nowland & Company, a firm of 
management and marketing consult- 
ants and researchers with headquar- 
ters in exurban Greenwich (Conn.), 
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was undertaken because of two main 
premises : 

First is the undeniable fact that 
something is lacking in the promo- 
tional and sales arguments of maga- 
zines. This is obvious from a look 
at the medium’s position during the 
past year. 

Second, reasoned magazine execu- 
tives, one major cause of the trouble 
might be inadequate communication. 
To put it bluntly, the real story of 
what buyers want (or think they 
want) from magazines, what they like 
and don’t like about the medium, 
may not be getting back to publishing 
management from field salesmen. The 
possibilities of distortion for a variety 
of reasons are, of course, endless. 


100 Interviews 


What Nowland found in the course 
of approximately 100 interviews with 


top media - decision-makers merey 
confirmed the publishers’ fears. For 
buyers of media, the findings my 
well provide a salutary antidote b 
all the self-praise about the “scien 
tific” basis of media selection. 
Essentially, Nowland’s researches 
(led by Vice-President Daniel Yanke 
lovich) see three main obstacles 
magazines’ progress as advertising 


media. 


@ Many buyers of media have what 
Nowland calls “an emotional com- 
mitment to television.” Basically, adds 
Mr. Yankelovich, this commitment 
has little to do with the admittedly 
valid arguments for TV as a highly 
effective medium for many products 
Rather, the commitment is 
mentally irrational; i.e., prejudice 
favor of TV would exist with o 
without supporting facts. 
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» Closely allied to this obstacle is 
je conviction that “magazines do 
move goods. TV moves goods; 
provide the extras, such as 
” Magazines, in short, don’t 
“shirt-sleeve” selling job that 
ivers. 

















n of Values 


ird, the Nowland group is of 
inion that the slide rule method 
uating media works against 
. Most media buyers, con- 
Mr. Yankelovich, “don’t know 
to do with anything outside of 
mechanistic purview.” Since 
i have values which have 
yet been quantified, other media 
fe an advantage. Mr. Yankelovich 
tens to add, however, that there is 
htful but influential minority 
is willing to accept these values 
us real, whether or not they are 
susceptible to arithmetic. 

These obstacles are grave, indeed. 
But they are not insurmountable. Mr. 
Yankelovich made this clear in his 
more detailed estimate of how maga- 
tines stand today in the minds of 
buyers of media. He covered eight 
major points: 


How Magazines Stand 


|. Magazines are still held in high 
esteem. 

2 But decision-makers are disap- 
pointed to some extent in magazines 
as a medium. 

3. Doubt is cast, however, on the 
medium as a whole, not on the indi- 
vidual publication. 

4. The feeling is that magazines have 
not successfully completed their ad- 
justment to a new competitive situa- 
tion. 

5. Furthermore, it is felt that maga- 
tines are not successful in presenting 
themselves as a selling medium. 

6. There is great enthusiasm for tele- 
vision. 


neve 


ia | 
= 


eS F568 
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7. But the first wave of uncritical 
enthusiasm has passed. 
8. There is a new readiness by ad- 
vertisers to spend large sums of 
money on media other than televi- 
sion. They might spend big money 
on magazines if they were able to 
justify the expenditure to themselves. 
The trouble is, many are not sure 
they know how to use magazines cor- 
rectly. 

Nowland accompanied its report 
of findings with a constructive pro- 


RSePrRPEESERE EEE 
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gram aimed at improving magazines’ 
competitive position. If the research 
firm’s advice is followed, here’s how 
the magazine industry may be ex- 
pected to woo your media dollars in 
the months to come: 


Suggested Program 


e@ Provide a new inventory of case 
histories showing sales results. 

@ Utilize psychological research 
methods to relate editorial value to 
dollars-and-cents sales effectiveness. 
@ Promote the value of frequency in 
magazine advertising. 

@ Develop a new method of evaluat- 
ing media which can be integrated 
with accepted “slide rule” techniques. 
@ Find a way to prove that maga- 
zines are just as suitable for demon- 
strating products as television. 

@ Emphasize the purchase of maga- 
zines in groups or patterns to fit 
specific media needs. 

e@. Offer detailed data on how maga- 
zine schedules can be tailored to fit 
product promotion needs by match- 
ing product values to media values. 
@ Undertake a high-level program of 
information and education beamed at 
advertising opinion leaders. 

e@ Launch a program of selling mag- 
azine values more effectively to ad- 
vertisers distribution chain — the 
dealers and distributors. + 


MEDIA AND SATELLITES 


Results of a University of Michigan 
poll among 1,919 persons show that 
six months before Sputnik’s advent, 
54 per cent of the respondents had 
never heard of earth satellites. Of the 
20 per cent who showed either gen- 
eral or specific knowledge of satel- 
lites, 38 per cent gave magazines as 
their main source of scientific knowl- 
edge. This compares, according to 
the survey, with 22 per cent listing 
newspapers, 16 per cent giving tele- 
vision, and 10 per cent giving radio 
as their prime source of scientific 
information. The survey was pre- 
pared for the National Association of 
Science Writers, with funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. . 


MERGER 

Urner-Barry Company has an- 
nounced the merger of American Milk 
Review and Milk Plant Monthly. 1 








New...a monthly 
magazine that deals 
exclusively with office 
automation and systems 


MANAGEMENT and BUSINESS AUTO- 
MATION is the only publication that 
deals exclusively with applications 
of automation and systems to busi- 
ness operations outside the assembly 
line and laboratory. 


It offers a blue-chip audience of 
24,000 hand-picked executives who 
make the buying decisions regard- 
ing business automation equipment 
and supplies. 


Published by the publishers of 
OFFICE APPLIANCES MAGAZINE. 


Write or phone for copy of Preview 
Edition and descriptive brochure. 


a: 
at 


MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 


100 East 42nd St., New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-2373 
600 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, DEarborn 2-3206 
3275 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, DUnkirk 2-7337 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS _ During 
the first nine months of 1958, 24.4 per cent 
of the business publications announced 
rate changes. A year ago 30.4 per cent had 
revised rates, and 27.6 per cent had done 
so in 1956. Six publications have lowered 
rates this year to date. Two did so in 1957, 
and nine reduced rates two years ago. As 
is characteristic of print media, a greater 
portion of publications with larger circu- 
lations announced changes than those with 
smaller circulations. 

One hundred and eight business publi- 
cations have announced rate increases ef- 
fective in 1959, 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES _ Through 
September 1958, 32.2 per cent of the 
consumer magazines had revised their 
rates, while 37.5 per cent had done so in 
the comparable period of 1957 and 29 per 
cent in 1956. About three out of five maga- 
zines with more than 500,000 circulation 
boosted rates this year, while three out of 
four of these did so during the first nine 
months of 1957. Among the smaller maga- 
zines, with less than 50,000 circulation, 
fewer than one-fourth raised their rates. 
The median rates of change within the 
various circulation groups ranged from 
10.3 per cent to 30.0 per cent. 
Twenty-nine consumer magazines have 
announced rate increases for 1959. 


NEWSPAPERS Almost one-fourth (24.5 
per cent) of all daily newspapers have 
announced rate increases during the first 
nine months of 1958. This compares with 
33.2 per cent through September 1957 and 
38.6 per cent in the first nine months of 
1956. Two out of five of the papers with 
circulations over 100,000 increased rates 
this year, but two out of three of these 
papers did so last year. Only one out of 
six of the smaller papers, with less than 
5,000 circulation, had announced rate 
changes in both 1957 and 1958. 

Five newspapers have already announced 
rate increases effective in 1959, 
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By Harry J. Johnson, Research Consultant 








9-MONTHS 1958 RATE CHANGES 









* Ls ; 
: rates | 
¥y same | 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1958 a | ight! 
(One Time, Black-and-White Page Rates—U.S. Business Publications) | 
Number of Business Papers -_— 4 chang 
— tee Synae ef ee | On 
Circulation Groups Total Rates Rates Rates % revise 
100,000 34 12° 12 5.4 22.0 ¥ rate C 

50,000 77 31 30 1 50.7 36.3 2. 

25,000 182 59 59 29 33.3 2: been 

15,000 190 57 57 48 50.0 : 

10,000 239 58 57 1 -50.0 35.0 year 
5,000 450 108 105 3 2.9 87.5 ; 
2'500 — = 1: fee chang 
1,000 7 183 4) 41 1.9 100.0 ( 

999 17 2 2 16.7 20.0 ago 
Circulation Not Given...... 136 16 16 5.3 100.0 chang 
TOTALS.................... 1,882 460 454 6 -50.7 100.0 


(Source: SRDS Business Publication Rates and Data, 1958.) 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1958 
(One Time, Black-and-White Page Rates—U.S. Consumer Magazines) 


Number of Magazines 
Increas- Decreas- Range of es 
ing ing Low 
Circulation Groups Total Rates Rates Rates % 
2,000,000 and over........ ; 21 17 15 2 -59.7 22.6 
1,000,000 - 1,999,999... 20 10 8 2 -15.4 17.7 
500,000 - 999,999... 39 22 22 6.0 37.9 
250,000 - 499,999... 58 18 17 1 -30.8 33.3 
125,000 - 249,999... 56 14 13 1 -25.0 69.5 
75,000 - 124,999 42 16 16 3.9 114.3 
50,000 - 74,999... 41 3 8 1 -28.6 27.7 
25,000 - 49,999... 49 WW V1 2.6 40.0 
10,000 - 24,999 50 13 12 1 —40.0 166.7 
9,999 and less.......... 27 6 6 10.6 50.0 
Circulation Not Given...... 29 3 3 17.4 50.0 
|. |} SRR ARe eel: 432 139 131 8 -59.7 166.7 
(Source: SRDS Consumer Magazine Rates and Data 1958.) 





























sta 
NEWSPAPERS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1958 th 
(One Time Flat Line Rates—U. S. Newspapers) 
Number of Newspapers 
Changing "ing ing tae Z 
Circulation Groups Total Rates Rates Rates % ou 
400,000 and over............ 18 a a 4.8 2 ar 
200,000 - 399,999... 52 23 23 2.7 2 
100,000 - 199,999... 52 19 19 2.6 23. se 
50,000 - 99,999... 113 34 34 3.4 21. 
25,000 - 49,999... 158 46 46 2.9 31. m 
10,000 - 24,999... 374 112 110 2 -25.0 42. N 
5,000 - 9,999... 403 73 72 1 -9.1 37. 
4,999 and less. 414 78 71 1 12S tr 
t,o | Brees 1,589 389 385 4 -25.0 st 
(Source: SROS Newspaper Rates and Data, 1958.) tr 
tv 
r 
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giDIO STATIONS Of the more 
ihan 3,000 U. S. radio stations, one 
at of six (16.8 per cent) changed 
je minute rates during the first 
ree quarters of 1958. By this time 
ist year, 17.7 per cent of the sta- 
tions had announced revisions, and 
jp 1956, 15 per cent of the radio 
dations had adjusted rates. This 
year twice as many stations raised 
rates as lowered them. During this 
same period in 1957 and 1956 only 
dightly more than half of the rate 
changes were increases. 

On the hourly basis 10.6 per cent 
revised rates. As with the minute 
rate changes, a larger portion have 
heen increases than decreases. Last 
year less than half of the hourly 
changes were increases. Two years 
ago only one out of three hourly 
changes were rate boosts. 


TELEVISION STATIONS By 
the end of the third quarter of 1958, 
26.7 per cent of the commercial tele- 
vision stations (UHF and VHF) 
had raised their basic minute rates, 
compared with 36.4 per cent a year 
ago and 49 per cent in 1956. Dur- 
ing this same period this year 21.7 
per cent raised the hourly rates, 
while last year 33 per cent raised 
the hourly rates, and 45 per cent 
did so two years ago. In addition, 
15 stations have lowered minute 
rates and ten have reduced hourly 
rates to date this year. In 1957 six 
stations decreased minute rates and 
three lowered hourly rates. 

Last year a greater portion of the 
New England VHF stations (two 
out of three) had increased minute 
and hourly rates than did any other 
section of the country. This year 
more VHF TV stations in the West 
North Central and West South Cen- 
tral areas boosted rates than did 
stations in other areas of the coun- 
try. There, two out of five raised 
minute rates and three out of 10 
raised hourly rates. 
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RADIO STATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1958 














ONE MINUTE 
(Most expensive one-minute one-time—U. S. Radio Stations) 
Increasing Decreasing 
Range of Changes Range of Changes 
No. of Stations Low Low 

Type of Station Total Changing No. % Median No. % Median 
National (50,000 Watts) 89 21 18 O5 75.0 20.0% 3 -158 -33.3 16.0% 
Regional (5,000- 

0,000 Watts) ........ 599 125 93 1.0 160.9 25.0 3 -5.3 -60.0 500%, 
Local (100-1,000 Watts) 2,285 350 223 1.0 150.0 25.0 127 -O05 -61.4 20.0 
Oy GBB 8 PRN GREE SE Sui 63 9 7 429 1000 66. 2 6.3 -11.1 
Outside of U. S............... 84 18 8 10.0 100.0 27.6 10 -5.7 -73.9 30.0% 

TOTS. EI 523 349 OS 160.9 174 -O5 -73.9 

ONE HOUR 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time—vU. S. Radio Stations) 
Increasing Decreasing 
Range of Changes Range of Changes 

No. of Stations Low Low a a 
Type of Station Total Changing No. % Median No. % Median 

Notional {30,000 Watts) 89 6 4 02 25.0 20.0% 2 -54 -30.0 

0,000 Watts) ......... 599 66 36 2.9 150.0 25.0 30 -3.9 -50.0 222% 
Local (100-1,000 Watts) 2,285 237 135 O03 160.0 27.5 102. -2.5 -66.7 25.0 
F. M. 63 10 8 32.0 75.0 50.0 2 -11.8 -20.0 
Outside of U. S.....0........ 84 1 4 250 93.0 60. 7 =-15.0 -65.2 21.0% 

Re icicrcinseccstnites 3,120 330 187 02 160.0 143 -2.5 -66.7 
(Source: SRDS Spot Radio Rates and Data, 1958.) 
TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1958 
V.H.F. 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time and one-minute one-time-—U. S$. VHF Television Stations) 
One-Minute One-Time Rates One-Hour One-Time Rates 
No. Range of No. Range of 
Sa Total Stations Low Stations Low 
R tations Increas Median increasing % Median 
New ESR, 15 #3 8.3 30.8 25.0 +3 8.3 25.0 25.0 
ou *5 6.7 20.0 17.3 +5 3.1 33.3 20. 
#16 2.9 77.8 14.3 t12 2.6 50.0 20.0' 
*21 8.6 60.0 20.0 19 1.7 | 16.7 
#15 6.7 33.3 18.2 T15 7.7 53.8 ‘16.7 
*6 2.9 46.7 14.3 65 9.1 33.3 14.3 
*24 4.0 66.7 20.0 14 6.7 33.3 14. 
*13 8.3 212.5 27.3 {3 6.7 150.0 25. 
*13 8.7 43.3 18.2 ti2 4.2 23.5 14. 
oa *2 13.8 27.3 2 15.3 30.0 
TOTALS............ .-.. 402 118 2.9 212.5 96 1.7 150.0 
* Thirteen stations lowered the minute rates from pee 
t+ Nine stations lowered the hourly rates from 7.29%-30.6%. 
(Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1958.) 
TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1958 
U.HLF. 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time and one-minute one-time—U. S. UHF Television Stations) 
One-Minute One. teie Rates Mewes Lome | Rates 
Total Stations Low “ae 
Stations Increasing % Median increasing Median 
6 1 71.4 . ek 
15 *3 53 75.0 33.3 3 5.3 
4 3 Wh 140.0 33.3 3 Wl 1333 3338 
12 1 20.0 ogy 
§ *] 30.0 +! 30.0 
5 1 50.0 1 20.0 
77 10 5.3 140.0 8 5.3 133.3 
* Two stations lowered the minute rates 14.69%-25.0%. 
t+ One station lowered the hourly rate 30.4%. 
(Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1958.) 
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Improving Efficiency 


HOW TO INCREASE ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


By Richard D. Crisp 


New York, N. Y., McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958, pp. 194. $15 


LMOST EVERYONE seriously 

concerned with advertising as a 
business tool has been unhappily 
aware of the recent pressures engen- 
dered on the one hand by an increased 
competitive challenge and, on the 
other, by the rising costs of space. 
time, and production. In his new 
book “How to Increase Advertising 
Effectiveness,” Richard D. Crisp de- 
lineates six major areas of advertising 
management most likely to help allevi- 
ate those pressures. 

Written especially for the business 
executive with little or no advertising 
background (that key man who came 
up through finance, production, sales. 
or research and development), this 
book is not only a primer for the ad- 
vertising tyro but a well-organized 
review for the advertising profes- 
sional. 

“How can you step up the effective- 
ness of your advertising,” asks Mr. 
Crisp, “so that you can get as much 
in terms of advertising results as you 
used to get, in spite of higher costs?” 

One way is through the proper de- 
termination of advertising objectives. 
Advertising’s raison d’etre encom- 
passes more than the expectation that 
it will add more profit than it costs; 
it must achieve certain objectives. 
And unless those objectives are clear- 
ly defined and stated in advance, ad- 
vertising results are difficult to meas- 
ure. Effectiveness is not an abstrac- 
tion to be viewed in a vacuum. Adver- 
tising is effective or ineffective only 
in relation to a predetermined goal. 


Once that goal has been established. 





Mr. Bierstein is a lecturer in adver- 
tising at the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness of Columbia University, and an 
account executive of The Rockmore Co. 
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it becomes possible to devise a more 
effective plan. 


The Role of Planning 


Advertising and marketing _plans 
also furnish fertile soil in which to 
make advertising effectiveness grow. 
So much of today’s advertising pro- 
duces less than satisfactory results be- 
cause of loose or careless thinking 
which is either caused by or is the 
cause of last-minute planning. A mar- 
keting plan with its offspring adver- 
tising plan, in writing, helps to elimi- 
nate this danger. And such plans 
insure that all facts, assumptions, 
factors, decisions, and objectives are 
reduced to black and white. In that 
manner, everyone connected with the 
program has an identical understand- 
ing of what the advertising is expected 
to accomplish. Mr. Crisp provides a 
rough guide to the essential elements 
in an advertising-marketing plan by 
outlining a typical program for a 
mythical skin cleanser called Satin 
Glow. 

Another means of increasing adver- 
tising effectiveness lies in the setting 
of the advertising appropriation. How 
much should a company spend for 
advertising? “Any expenditure,” the 
author cautions . . . “should be care- 
fully measured against the potential- 
profit contribution to be expected .. .” 
With that precept in mind, several 
major methods for specifically deter- 
mining the advertising appropriation 
may be used, covering the broad 
range from the simple but ineffectual 
arbitrary decision to the difficult but 
resultful “task” or research approach. 
The final decision will depend, of 
course, upon the relative sophistica- 
tion and energies which the executive 
brings to this problem. In any case, 
















a re-examination of past app 
tions will prove helpful. Perhap 
vertising monies can be spent 
productively within the fram 
of the present advertising-mar 
strategy. Or a different approae 
tirely may be indicated, one 
was out of the question when 
company first started to adverti 


Developing Yardsticks 
Every advertiser (and his a 
has at some time dreamed of de 
ing a yardstick against which to 
the total effect of his advert 
Armed with this measure, he ¢ 
determine with certainty which 
tising medium or which combi 
of media would produce the 
sales volume per advertising doll 
Or he could quickly settle some la 
standing disputes concerning t 
cacy of four-color versus black @ 
white ads. Unfortunately no sm 
yardstick exists. Because the v; 
are so numerous, the measurementél 
total advertising effectiveness is, # 
yet, impossible to achieve. However, 
the judicious use of available research 
techniques can provide significant it 
creases in advertising effectiveness. 
This book won’t transform the ad 
vertising uninitiated into advertising 
experts overnight. But it will cast 
some welcome light in one corner of 
a very dark cave. If that light pro 
vides the incentive to seek the illumi- 
nation of other corners, if it serves to 
reorient those who have explored this 
cave before, then “How to Increase 
Advertising Effectiveness” will make 
a positive contribution to a better 
understanding of advertising’s propet 
function as a business tool.—Bonrts 5. 
BIERSTEIN ' 
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More people trade on First Street in Los Angeles 
than on any other corner in the world... 


...because this is the home of the world’s largest three metropolitan newspapers combined. 
marketplace—the Classified Advertising Section of Veteran media men know that the newspaper with 
The Los Angeles Times. the most classified advertising is the paper that pro- 

During 1957 — and for the first six months of 1958 duces the most immediate sales... the paper that sub- 
~The Times carried more classified advertising than scribers themselves turn to for their own needs— jobs, 
any other newspaper in America. houses, cars, baby carriages. It’s the paper with the 

Through June of this year, Los Angeles advertisers greatest reader interest and the greatest reader loyalty. 
placed 62.9% of their classified linage in The Times In Los Angeles it all happens on First Street— 
—more than the total classified linage of the other home of The Times. 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Atlanta and San Francisco 
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THE | 


FISH BOAT 


17,651 Circulation 
=e) Audited 








The ONLY National Trade 
Publication devoted 
exclusively to the 


FISH BOAT FIELD! 


About the Market 


The annual seafood catch has grown to a 
record high of 5 billion pounds; capital 
investment in all commercial fishing craft 
is now over a billion dollars; and the 
operation and maintenance of the vast 
fishing fleet reaches into the millions. 


About the Magazine... 


FISH BOAT is the only trade publication 
aimed directly at Fish Boat owners and 
operators, reaching 17,409 out of a total 
circulation of 17,651 —more than twice 
as many as any other seafood magazine. 


FISH BOAT 


© offers national coverage of its market 
. . in depth. 


© shows a whopping 58.9% increase in 
advertising pages (comparing first 6 
months of 1957-58). 

e has the lowest cost per thousand 
circulation. 


It costs only $18.67 (1 page, 13 time rate) 
to reach a thousand Fish Boat owners and 
operators with The FISH BOAT. 


write for these 3 
useful booklets 
e Fish Boat Market Data 
Circulation Analysis 
e What Constitutes Readership? 
H. L. PEACE 


‘ 
’ 
G PUBLICATIONS 
624 Gravier Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
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What's The MEANING of This? 





REPEAL REACHES INDEPENDENCE SO 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


“The Influential” 


for this major break-through. 


IT down and list the media you 

can think of that won't take 
liquor, and you'll see there are two 
main reasons why. 

Where one company carries the 
restriction alone in its field, a Man 
is the reason. The Post was obviously 
reflecting the influence of the noted 
George Horace Lorimer. A Reader’s 
Digest executive, on hearing The 
Post’s announcement, said to me “We 
won't follow them, as long as the 
Wallaces have anything to say about 
it.” In the newspaper field, the lead- 
ing hold-outs today are the Cowles 
brothers’ papers in Des Moines and 
Minneapolis and the Gannett chain. 

Where the restriction is unani- 
mous in the field, the Medium is the 
reason. Its editorial atmosphere, its 
audience, the time or place where it 
meets the public, just don’t go with 
a long tall one. And in many of 
these cases, the liquor industry itself 
has been smart enough to recognize 
this fact and has agreed, in its DSI 
(Distilled Spirits Institute) Code to 
stay away from them. 


Liquor and Sunday 


Take Sunday, for example. Both 
media and distillers are agreed that 
this is the wrong time slot for liquor 
advertising. One of the Sunday mag- 
azines, for a time, tried running 
liquor linage. They’re “not soliciting 
it any more.” 

TV, which has replaced the fire- 
place as the family’s gathering spot, 
is off-limits, too. (Some advertisers 
have tried to fill that gap by using 
TV Guide—which, I understand, has 
been careful not to let that classifica- 
tion overrun the book.) 

As for editorial atmosphere, where 
“Home” is in the title, liquor is 
usually out (American Home, Better 


is now under the in- 
fluence of liquor advertising. Without 
getting involved in the ethical issues, 
let’s look at the forces behind media’s 
“not acceptable” rule, and the reasons 
















Ole 


l 


Homes & Gardens, etc.). Wh 
girls get together with the gi 
women’s service books), the 
tion is general. Parent's, Natio 
Geographic, the teen-age books, 
other leading abstainers. 
Questioning a leading di 
advertising director about the 
tioned media, I received an obj 
“Of course not.” The tone of ¥ 
sounded like the one he’d use 
newspaper that positioned his 
tisements on the Woman’s Page. 
It’s only in the man-made 
tions (above) such as the 
Daily News, the Washington 
Los Angeles Times, that the 
quo has changed recently. And 
the Satevepost. 
I’m sure The Post has been c@ 
fully weighing the costs on bi 
sides, as it teetotalled its adv 
volume in the past few years. 
been watching Alcoholic 
third biggest presents ' 
(after automotive and foods), om 
tribute up to $14 million a yearb 
Life’s dollar volume. Many feel The 
Post’s change of mind is worth mi 
lions, as shown by the fact that 
within three days, Wall Street pushel 
up Curtis common stock 30 per cent 
in value. 





Audience Reaction 


It remains to be seen, of course, 
how The Post audience, which has 
built up a Post “image” all these 
years, will react. I’ve just been priv 
ileged to study an extensive survey 
which a top national magazine is te 





leasing this winter, and I’m o 
to see how many readers are as illk ® 
pressed by the advertisements the 
magazine turned down as by those 
it signed up. ‘ 
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KeITH FREEMAN’S hobby is playing the pipes, but his full-time 
occupation is that of a chemical worker at Medicine Hat’s $25 
million, Northwest Nitro-Chemical Company Ltd. plant. Keith, 
along with 359 other full-time employees, helps produce 
175,000 tons of ammonium phosphate and ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer each year to meet the demands of agriculture in 
Canada and northwestern U.S.A. 
This one company alone ships over 4,000 cars of finished 
product each year from Medicine Hat. This is only part of the 
Medicine Hat industrial story. 
Look at the facts: 
¢ Medicine Hat ships, daily, over one hundred cars of locally 
manufactured products to Western Canada and the U.S.A. 
¢ These products include building brick, tile, flour and other 
grain products, linseed oil, sewer pipe, flue lining and glass 
products. 


OTTAWA Citizen HAMILTON Spectator NORTH BAY Nugget WINNIPEG Tribune 
MEDICINE HAT News CALGARY Herald EDMONTON Journa/ VANCOUVER Province* 


*Published for Pacific Press Ltd. 


TORONTO— The Southam Newspapers, 388 Yonge St. K L. Bower, Manager 
MONTREAL — The Southam Newspapers, 1070 Bleury St.) C McCague, Manager 
GREAT BRITAIN — F_ A. Smyth, 34-40 Ludgate Hill, London E.C.4, England 
UNITED STATES—Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.), New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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e Medicine Hat boasts 16 greenhouses, one of which is the 
second-largest in Canada. These ship out flowers and hot- 
house vegetables all over Canada. 

e This year Medicine Hat opened two new $3 million municipal 
hospitals to serve Southeastern Alberta. 

Per family income in Medicine Hat is an impressive $5,355.* 

This, combined with the nation’s lowest municipal tax rates, 

gives the 20,826 residents of Medicine Hat the money they 

need to buy your products. 

In thriving Medicine Hat, the Medicine Hat NEWS gives you 

90°, coverage of families. To sell Medicine Hat you must use 

the NEWS. 


FREE MARKET INFORMATION 
Ask your Southam representative for a free booklet featuring 
complete, up-to-date information on Medicine Hat. 
*Sales Management, 1958 Edition. 
GO-6775-REV. 
’ 
4 
yJ iN CAP ACTION 


> 


THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS 
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Address inquiries on media-buying problems directly to John F. Klatt, Mepia/score 


Magazine, 1710 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill 


CAN ADVERTISING 


Is there any way that we can meas- 
ure the effectiveness of our advertis- 
ing? Here’s the problem. We're a 
relatively small company that has 
been using trade publications in a 
modest way for two years. Our ex- 
perience is limited. Management has 
to be sold on the values of our adver- 
tising in order to secure an increase 
in appropriation. What suggestions 
can you offer to assist us in justifying 
to management the values of our ad- 
vertising and the need for increased 
funds? 


Sales Manager 
Advertiser—Detroit 


You have an interesting problem, 
but one that is not unsurmountable. 
The solution not only requires your 
salesmanship and documentation, but 
also the consideration of your man- 
agement and its faith in the position 
you occupy. You may find it difficult 
to come up with all of the proof on 
advertising effectiveness and its re- 
sultant pay-off for your company. But 
there are a number of areas where 
you should be able to derive sufficient 
information to justify the values of 
past advertising efforts and the pro- 
posed increase in future budgets. 


To start with, let’s look at sales. 
You mentioned that your firm has 
been using trade papers for only a 
few years. Has a long enough period 
elapsed for you to establish a sales 
trend or curve which will enable you 
to measure the movement of sales be- 
fore and after the commencement of 
advertising? What has been the per 
cent ratio of sales to advertising ex- 
penditures over these years? In this 
respect can you trace sales directly to 
your advertising efforts? 


What about inquiries traceable to 
advertising? To what extent has the 
number of your new customers or ac- 
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EFFECTIVENESS BE MEASURED? 


counts increased? Can this increase 
be traced to advertising? Have you 
checked into the motivating factors 
which have prompted sales? How 
have your sales personnel responded 
to the company advertising? Do your 
salesmen mention the contribution of 
advertising in their reports or con- 
versations? How does your sales pic- 
ture compare with that of your com- 
petitors ? 


What about information from the 
media you have been using? Do they 
have readership studies showing the 
performance of your advertisements? 
Do they have brand or buyer prefer- 
ence studies available? Do they have 
market studies or competitive data 
which can be of guidance? Ask them 
for success stories on advertisers in 
your field. What are your competitors 
doing advertising-wise? 


In your own area, are you setting 
forth clearly defined sales objectives 
and the role that advertising plays in 
achieving these objectives? Are you 
using the proper media to get the 
maximum effectiveness from your ad- 
vertising messages and advertising 
dollars expended ? 

Are you conversant with the in- 
herent values of advertising continu- 
ity and the results which can be ex- 
pected from your company’s advertis- 
ing? Does your advertising tie in with 
over-all company sales promotional 
efforts? Are you making it a point to 
keep management and your sales force 
continually apprised of the con- 
pany’s advertising program? If you 
have an agency, are you utilizing its 
assistance to justify the needs for ad- 
ditional funds? 

This suggests a brief inquiry on 
types of information which, if com- 
piled, analyzed, and properly pre- 
sented, can assist you in coming up 


with sound reasoning for any py 
posed increases in your advertising 


appropriation. 


Would appreciate knowing if ym 
have or can tell us where we migh 
obtain a complete listing, with rates 
of local Shoppers Guide types of news 
papers published throughout th 
country. I believe that such a list was 
published some years ago, but w 
cannot seem to find any record of¢ 
current list. Anything you can dow 
assist us will be appreciated. 


Secretary 
Agency—Milwaukee 


Four or five years ago a list sud 
as you mention was released, but tp 
my knowledge there is no such listo 
shopping newspapers available on: 
national basis today. I believe tha 
you will find in checking various loca 
markets throughout the country tha 
the number of so-called shoppin 
guide newspapers has dwindled. Th 
primary reason is economic as art 
sult of lack of advertising acceptance 
and increased production costs. 


We urgently need a list of travd 
editors on newspapers throughout 
the country. Could you tell us where 
we could obtain such a list or diree- 
tory of travel editors? 


Adv. Asst. 
Advertiser—Boise 


Suggest you obtain a copy of Edt 
tor & Publisher’s 1958 International 
Year Book Number, issued February 
28, 1958, at 1475 Broadway, New 
York 36. You will find a section 
which shows, for all daily newspapers 
the names of their various editors, 
including travel editors. ' 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 
“a September 2-8 — Top Five Programs Daily’ 
















1 Wells Fargo . 
21 Love Lucy......... 
3 Restless Gun ........ 


5 Frontier Justice .. 






of news. 
Out the @ | Wyatt Earp ........ 
list ws § 2 Bid *n Buy............ 






but m § 3 To Tell The Truth 
rd of, q 4 Bob Cummings .... 
ndowt° Colgate Theatre ... 





















SS) ee 


Show Rating 
| Alfred Hitchcock ............. 24.0% 
2 Ed SIND, civcsamntengsdooeuael 23.9 
sa Theatre ...................... 23.2 
| 8 nn 22.7 
5 Sieve Allen ......................-- 21.3 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 





Network 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
NBC 
NBC 


demas SE NBC 
rete A 27.8 CBS 
thsetagee 25.1 NBC 
21.9 CBS 

Canna 20.0 CBS 
TUESDAY 

ee | * ABC 
Poems 21.5 CBS 
fas ahonceaess a CBS 
soteanl 20.0 NBC 

. 19.5 NBC 

WEDNESDAY 





whee 1 The Millionaire ................ 23.6% CBS 
st such @ 2 Father Knows Best............ 21.9 NBC 
but M@ 3Tve Got a Secret... 21.4 CBS 
listo 4 Wagon Train ................. 19.5 NBC 
a 5 It Could Be You................ 19.3 NBC 
e tha 

s loca — . 
y tha THURSDAY 
ppins 1 Playhouse 90 .................... 24.1% CBS 
|. The 2 Price Is Right................... 20.6 NBC 
ar 3 Real McCoys .................... 19.7 ABC 
sole 4 Tic Tac Dough.................... 19.4 NBC 


5 Best of Groucho.. 





. 18.9 








ravel 
hout | Cavaleade of Sports.......... 24.6% 
w 2 Schlitz Playhouse ............. 21.5 
nee 3 Phil Silvers . .... 20.8 
4 Destiny .. diniebachieghuc, GE 
eae 20.5 













FRIDAY 


NBC 


NBC 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
NBC 


- SATURDAY 

i 

oF | Miss America ................ 27.7% CBS 
2 Have G Will Travel 27.5 CBS 

ary un, Will Travel...... 7.5 

3 Lawrence Welk 23.7 ABC 

— 4 Bob Crosby ... - aoe NBC 

102 

ers 5 Perry Mason .. 20.0 CBS 
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* Figures indicat: 7 
in - wd ——-» of all TV homes viewing program 











Sponsor 
Bristol-Myers 
Eastman Kodak 
General Electric 
Chevrolet 
Greyhound, DuPont 










Buick 
General Foods 
Procter & Gamble 
Westinghouse 
General Foods 


If you buy 
or select media 
: 

Procter & Gamble you ll gain 
gene information 
Pharmaceuticals A 
Ponds reading 
Colgate 





Colgate 

Lever Brothers 

R. J. Reynolds 
General Foods 
Procter & Gamble 


If you sell 


you'll gain a 







Bristol-Myers 
Lever Brothers 
Sylvania 
Sustaining 
Toni 





Gillette 

Schlitz Brewing 
R. J. Reynolds 
Ford 

American Tobacco 








Philco the magazine 

Lever Brothers ‘ 

Dodge edited for 

Sunbeam, Knomark, advertising buyers 
RCA-Whirlpool 

Armour and Co. and for 

in question at its time period nobody else 
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time or space 


selected audience 
by advertising in 
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NOW ... MORE THAN 
EVER 


SOLID 
CINCINNATI 
READS THE 
CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


Just ask your 

MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
Representative 

for the facts 














You Can Cover 






Save Time, Money! We 
Handle All Detail, All Billing 


Increase dealer advert of your 
: te ive detail 


115 Walter by —~’ eee Mo. 
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a 
TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
SEPTEMBER AND FIRST NINE MONTHS 1958 vs 1957 
SEPTEMBER FIRST NINE MONTHS 
1958 vs 1957 1958 vs 1957 
% % of % % of 
GENERAL Gainorloss Total Gainorloss Total 
Alcoholic Beverages a - ; —3.2 10.1 —13.9 9.1 
RFE SS ol Se eS —77 17.3 —6.2 17.4 
Baking Products ................ eminion —5.7 2.3 —29.2 W 
ET ene a —5.9 2.3 —17.4 28 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods - +20.5 0.9 +57.4 09 
EE Sn eee rete —6.5 2.0 +24.8 22 
NY WINING cccecsncscnsdensinenoster viii —12.2 2.1 —10.0 2.0 
Disinfectants and Exterminators... +97.4 0.2 —3.6 03 
Laundry Soaps and Cleansers... —36.8 as. * —20.6 24 
Meats, Fish and Poultry... si +0.0 1.2 —4.3 13 
Housing Equipment and Supplies. . ; —7.4 44 —13.3 3.4 
Industrial ........ aioe caeieeal —10.4 2.3 —8.3 2.2 
Insurance . , —34.7 1.3 —24.5 13 
Medical .... itil —11.1 2.4 —8.5 29 
Publications wvenceccnsss SS UGUD 4.5 —9.5 37 
Public Utilities . patentee — “wee 3.6 +51 2.6 
Radio and Television —....................... +3.0 6.8 +20.3 45 
Tobacco as Pee Fe 6.1 +43.5 6.1 
Toilet Requisites weiaie —50.7 2.5 —7.4 42 
Antiseptics li —91.0 0.0 —13.0 0.1 
SE —37.2 0.5 +25.8 0.6 
Perfumes and Cosmetics - Sines —25.8 1.3 —87 18 
Toilet Soaps ................... ae te —78.9 0.2 —36.0 07 
Transportation jelessleneschae aint +12.7 10.4 +2.0 97 
Airways ....... nALa Ss Sern: +12.5 7.4 +2.5 63 
Bus Lines ipttantnibatagen | Ca 0.4 +08 03 
Railroads piston : —9.4 0.9 —117 LA 
Steamships ; K +30.7 1.1 +19.6 11 
a , —3.6 0.5 +46 07 
Wearing Apparel : —31.0 1.8 —13.7 13 
AUTOMOTIVE 
Gasolines and Oils +419 3.7 —15.1 3.3 
Passenger Cars—New . —56.8 6.3 —36.5 10.1 
Tires and Tubes ..... —177 1.0 —3.6 15 
Trucks and Tractors , —71.8 0.3 —52.7 07 
TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE —Wl 100.0 —8.9 100.0 
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MRDA Seeks Ways 
to Help Buyers 


Worst Arthur P. Felton, vice- 


president of Cunningham & 
Walsh, asked for “more on-target 
media research,” he made his plea 
(and that of countless other agencies 
and advertisers) to the group he has 
the best chance of getting it from 

_, the Media Research Directors 
Association, which celebrates its tenth 
birthday in January 1959. 

Made up of 46 members who are 
key research executives of 27 maga- 
zines or publishers, eight newspapers, 
five Sunday newspaper magazines, 
and six broadcasting groups, the or- 
ganization meets once a month to 
hear members, or outside experts 
such as Mr. Felton, tell them what 
you, the customer, want to know 
about their media. Meetings such as 
this do their part to carry out the 
purpose of the organization, as stated 
in its constitution, of “exchanging 
views and discussing basic problems 
of mutual interest and concern in 
the field of media research, and to 
strive for constant improvement of 
media research.” 

Said Donald E. West, director of 
marketing research, Redbook, and, 
with Harry Rosten, research manager 
of The New York Times, a co-founder 
of MRDA, “We felt there was a need 
to work together, and cross media 
lines, regardless of competition, to 
solve common problems, and find 
ways to be of more help to the men 
who buy media.” 

Mr. Rosten said that before MRDA, 
“there was no previous meeting 
ground where media research direc- 
tors could discuss mutual problems. 
We wanted to exchange ideas on do- 
ing the best possible jobs for our 
individual publications.” 


Group Formed in 1948 


So back in the fall of 1948, a group 
of 24 research directors began to hold 
informal luncheon meetings. A poll 
among the researchers, to decide 
whether they should remain as a 
gtoup within the American Market- 
ing Association or establish an in- 

nt organization, led to set- 
ing up MRDA. The first organiza- 
tional meeting was held at the Blue 
Ribbon Restaurant in October, 1949. 
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What of the future? 

Here’s what James S. Simkins, re- 
search director of Parade Magazine, 
and president, since July, of MRDA, 
has to say: 

“I'd like to recall the hope held 
out by Charles Raymond of du Pont 
at our February meeting. He talked 
about the possibility of actual meas- 
urement of advertising results in 
terms of sales. I’d like to help set 
MRDA’s sights along those lines.” 

Other officers of the Association are 
Marvin M. Gropp, First Three Mar- 
kets Group, vice-president, M. Eliza- 
beth Allen, Woman’s Day, secretary- 
treasurer, and Mr. West, director-at- 
large. © 


NEW MEDIUM 


Directomat, Inc., operators of ma- 
chines dispensing advertisements with 
information to button-pushing patrons 
of hotels, theaters, and subways, has 
issued its first rate card. Advertising 
messages appear on answer cards, tell- 
ing a puzzled traveler in the Times 
Square subway, for instance, how to 
reach Flushing. . 


NEW STATION 


A new Pittsburgh station, WTAE, 
became a primary VHF affiliate of the 
ABC Television Network, effective 
September 14. The Channel 4 station 
brings three-network service to the 
country’s seventh market. + 











THE EXAMINER 

GIVES YOU MORE 

FOR YOUR 
MONEY! 


Mrs. Robert l. Wood, Jr 








in the foyer of Son Francisco's world-famed 


War Memorial Opera House 


more pages of Women's News 
and Features in The Examiner 


than in any other San Francisco newspaper 


The San Francisco 


Examiner Bilin 


REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC. 
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MARKET STUDIES OF THE MONTH 
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The Indianapolis S:ar and 
News. Two market-information book- 
lets provide data on the Indianapolis 
metropolitan city zone. One, “Shop- 
ping Plazas,” covers 13 new shop- 
ping centers, each costing more than 
$1 million to build, and three more 
proposed or under construction. 
Building costs, parking capacity, dis- 
tance from the downtown area, and 
names of retail outlets in each center 
are given. A fold-out map locates the 
plazas and gives area data on fam- 
ilies, home ownership, automobile 
ownership, income, and newspaper 
coverage. The third annual “Facts” 
booklet condenses information from 
the 1958 “Consumer Analysis” ‘and 
covers family growth, income, em- 
ployment, working women, housing, 
home-building and improvement 
plans, automobiles, vacations, house- 
hold goods, shopping centers, food 
buying habits, and newspaper cov- 
erage. 


Look. Findings of the 22nd an- 
nual “National Automobile & Tire 
Survey” ‘point to an increase of 55 
per cent in multi-car households in 
the past five years. Estimates of 1959 
car sales, based on the Politz study, 
indicate that 4,050,000 motor cars 
will be sold to U. S. households. The 
report stresses, however, that these 
buying intentions reflect consumer 


Distribution of Households which 

plan to Buy a New Car in 1058-59 
teCo «=e US few Ce eS 
655% SKM | WithChiden 6281 555% 
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attitude in May, 1958, when 71 per 
cent of the respondents expected no 
personal financial progress during 
the following year. Consequently, any 
recent shift in consumer mood could 
affect 1959 auto sales. The survey 
showed widespread approval of 1958 
body styles. Most frequent objections 
concerned high maintenance cost. 
Other results indicate that young 
families with children are the best 
prospects for new cars and that 
median income of households plan- 
ning to buy new cars in 1958-’59 is 
$5,292. 


Seventeen. Second semi - annual 
survey of cosmetics usage by the 
magazine’s 2,000 girl consumer panel 
provides information on purchasing 
habits, place of purchase, and fre- 
quency of use of fragrances, make- 
up, nail care products, facial tissues, 
and suntan preparations. Some re- 
sults: By age 14, 92.6 per cent of 
girls are wearing lipstick. Ninety per 
cent of girls less than 20 use nail 
enamel; 84 per cent use perfume; 
81 per cent, suntan ointments; and 
68 per cent use face powder. The 
survey found that drug stores are the 
favorite teen-age sources of cosmetics, 
followed by department stores and 
five and dime stores, in that order. 


Time. A study of liquor case sales 
covers the top 50 Standard Metro- 
politan Areas for each of seven types 
of distilled spirits. Findings include 
demonstration of a trend away from 
regional preference for specific prod- 
uct types. “All top metropolitan 
areas,” says the report, “are quickly 
becoming prime markets for all prod- 
uct types.” Other results indicate that 
sales of the liquor types studied are 
concentrated in the large metropoli- 
tan areas and that the market for 
“prestige” products tends to be con- 
centrated in these markets and their 
suburbs. Analysis of consumption by 
Standard Metropolitan Areas, rather 
than by states, facilitates relation of 
newspaper and magazine circulation 
to the markets where most liquor is 
sold. The report includes listing of 
each market’s case sales as a per- 
centage of total U. S. cases sold, and 
a 50-markets case sales total, as well 
as a list of markets showing sales 


— 


ranking by product types. 


True. Latest issue of “ 


Industry Trends” reports distilled = 
spirits consumption by states for th ? al 
first two quarters of 1957 and prt 
Figures for the second quarter of this | li 
year show a “distinct upward trend” & , 
says the report. Other sections dis pi 
cuss the surprising progress of th er 
Barton Distilling Company, a “smal - 
Kentucky independent,” and the merg. yo 
er of the Pabst and Blatz Brewing - 
Companies. The report also gives the 4 
three-year trend of magazine expendi ia 
tures for wine, classified by types re 
under single brand names, cham | 
pagnes, vermouths, and by instity wy 
tional advertising, and for malt bey. ps 
erages, classified by beer, ale, ad | 
institutional advertising. On the basis 

of these figures, the report predicts - 
a rise in wine and beer advertising fey 


for 1958 over 1957 and a drop in 
ale advertising. 


WCSC, Charleston, S. C. A new 
brochure describes the growth of 
Charleston, in population, port trafhe, 
payrolls, and other indexes, such a 
auto registrations, telephone ws, 
postal receipts, and bank transap 
tions. The booklet reports a popule 
tion increase of 56 per cent in th 
last 16 years and an import and & 
port increase of 291 per cent ove 
the past nine years. In this sam 
period, Charleston payrolls have rise 
66 per cent, and the value of mam 
factured products has climbed 18] 
per cent. The four-color brochures 
liberally illustrated with maps and 
charts and includes media data m 
WCSC. 
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Bureau of Advertising. Fast cost 
and coverage calculations for typical 


Beverag newspaper campaigns can be made 
distilled with the aid of the “Data-Dialer” and 
® for the “Value-Viewer.” Latter device, re- 
and "3 sembling a slide-rule, shows what $1] 
er of this milion or $5 million will buy at 
d trend various coverage levels in U. S. daily 
tons dis newspapers. For $5 million, for ex- 
, of the ample, newspapers reaching 75 per 
& ‘small | ont of total family coverage will 
hemen | srry 26 advertisements of 1,100 
Brewing lines each. The “Data-Dialer” pro- 
ives the vides approximate cost of any one of 
expendi dozens of combinations of advertis- 
'Y types ing frequencies, sizes, and market 
cham sizes. Cost is estimated by manipulat- 
instite ing two concentric wheels and a die- 
alt ber cut window. 

le, and 


be 4G . _“ 
i data-dialer 


use this side for 9 Sea == 


Electrical Equipment has devel- 
oped a circulation analysis called 
“Market Balanced Coverage” to “pro- 
vide advertisers with maximum cov- 
erage of their major markets at mini- 
mum rates.” This circulation is said 
to be the result of evaluating more 
‘than 280,000 manufacturing plants 
by number of employees, value 
added by manufacture, value of ma- 
terials consumed. electrical energy 
®onsumed, capital expenditures, re- 
h and development expendi- 
ures, and number of research and 
mvelopment engineers. The analysis 
done by Standard Industrial 
sifications and led to selection of 
42.895 engineering men employed by 
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17,279 plants that are said to produce 
94 per cent of all electrical and elec- 
tronic products, more than 63 per 
cent of all goods manufactured in 
the U. S., and consume 79 per cent 
of all electrical energy. 


Harper’s and The Atlantic. A 
mail sampling of their subscribers 
by Erdos and Morgan, New York, 
indicates that 48.7 per cent “read 
most” of the magazines, while nearly 
20 per cent “read the magazines from 
cover to cover.” Nearly 62 per cent 
of the families represented in the 
survey had incomes between $5,000 
and $15,000, and nearly 61 per cent 
of those in business and industry are 
owners, presidents, company officers, 
managers, department heads, or su- 
perintendents. Another 22 per cent 
of the industrial group are profes- 
sional persons, such as scientists or 
lawyers. Non- industrial subscribers 
include, for the most part, persons 
in education, medicine, law, and gov- 
ernment. Figures given here repre- 
sent combined percentages for both 
magazines. The report provides indi- 
vidual data for each magazine and 
also covers possession by subscribers 
of music reproduction systems, rec- 
ords, and automobiles, and their 
political, sporting, travel, and fra- 
ternal activities. 


KLIF, Dallas. Professors of mar- 
keting and post-graduate students at 
North Texas State Teachers College 
interviewed 498 persons between the 
ages of 13 and 45, to determine “sta- 


ity” among Dallas radio outlets. Re- 
spondents were asked to match likely 
listeners to each of five stations with 
the following classifications: students, 
young housewives, older women, 
business executives, male workers, 
and female workers. Respondents 
were also asked which of the follow- 
ing terms best described the five sta- 
tions: “modern,” “lively,” “interest- 
ing,” and “old fashioned.” Believ- 
ability was determined by asking 
which station would be believed if 
“conflicting accounts of the same 
news story were heard on different 
stations.” Results are classified by 
sex and by five age groups of re- 
spondents. 


Nation’s Business. Latest report 
in its series of “Studies of the Cor- 
porate Personality” covers business 
men’s opinions of electronics manu- 
facturers. Asked which electronics 
firms they would recommend to a 
hypothetical young man seeking em- 
ployment, 44 per cent selected Gen- 
eral Electric, and 25 per cent sug- 
gested General Dynamics. Runners 
up were Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Sperry Rand, RCA, and Westing- 
house, in that order. The same firms 
led the field among those in which 
the 166 Nation’s Business subscribers 
replying to the questionnaire would 
consider investing $5,000. The re- 
port provides sample comments of 
the respondents regarding the 20 
firms covered, and concludes that the 
successful firm needs a good “public 
relations quotient,” as well as a sound 
structure, able management, and a 

















tion image, vitality, and believabil- good product. . 
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grow with OKLAHOMA 





the inland island... 


Oklahoma is an island of prosperity in a sea of national recession. 
During the first six months of 1958 federal tax collections in 
Oklahoma reached an all time high of over $816 million . . . an 
increase of more than $24 million over the previous year. 


Retail Sales in Oklahoma topped $1 
billion 203 million for the first six months 
of 1958, an increase of nearly $27 million 
for the same period of 1957. 

On the Agricultural Front Oklahoma 
farmers have just added $198 million to 
their income from the largest wheat crop 
ever harvested in Oklahoma. 


Home and Industrial Building . . . In 
Oklahoma City, residential construction 
in the first six months of 1958 increased 
26.3 per cent over the same period in 
1957. Over $80 million in new industrial 
and business construction is now under 
way in the Oklahoma City area. In addi- 
tion, Federal projects totaling more than 
$35 million are also in the works. 








In addition, their livestock is bringing : The | 
the highest prices and largest income in Retail Trade . . . The newest of the budg 
many years. Oklahoma’s crops of cotton, many new giant shopping areas _under spent 
corn, peanuts, grain sorghum and broom construction in Oklahoma City is the soot 
corn are bringing near record returns. Belleview Sho pping Center, a mall-type . tomb 

Recent abundant rainfalls forecast ideal S2-acre Hor ge — a ks — came 
conditions for fall planting and another a peoreadlter yy ips * a p varies inth 
year of record crops. Ay a + Pee gg sq. ft., the largest pir 
. Our Biggest Utilities are preparing for = Soniiniiien . Oklahoma City has sand 
increased demands which are inevitable. laid out and acquired rights-of-way for per 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, for 
example, is investing over $170 million in 
new facilities to furnish needed power. 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
after spending over $135 million in Okla- 
homa in the past five years, has now bud- 
geted another $157 million for additional 
development. 

The Western Electric Company is now 
operating a pilot plant for the training of 
employees to man a $35 million factory to 


110 miles of expressways in and around 
the city and construction is about 30 per 
cent complete, with many millions in 
additional contracts already let. 

This $100 million program is only a 
part of the biggest state-wide road build- 
ing program ever planned in Oklahoma. 

Population Growth . . . A National 
magazine has listed Oklahoma City as one 
of the five fastest growing cities in the 
nation, with estimates that her population 





be built on a plant site of 210 acres. will double by 1975. 


The present, however, is as bright as the future 


‘alae 4 ‘ SFr 
Oklahoma City is an island of oppc 


To find income, go where income is 
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THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 






SUNDAY 
FAMILY COVERAGE 
35% or greater 
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Published by The Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
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Media/ scope’s 
Advertising Cost Index ®r:i0y Hazy. tein 


SEPTEMBER 


Ad rate changes: 


September 1957 to September 1958 


100 $105.54 






120 
Business Publications 


the advertiser had to increase his 
budget $5.54 for every $100 he 
spent in the average business pub- 
{ication advertising campaign in Sep- 
tember 1957 to repeat the identical 
campaign in September 1958. With- 
in this same period, circulation went 
vp 1% per cent and cost-per-thou- 
sand-circulation increased almost 4 
per cent. 





100 $107.04 








80 
Consumer Magazines 





Although consumer magazine rates 
did not change appreciably during 
the summer months, there was an 
increase in September. To re 

the comparable schedule of Septem- 
ber 1957 in September 1958, the 
advertiser had to invest $107.04 for 
every $100 allocated to consumer 
magazine space the previous year. 
The cost-per-thousand-circulation is 
up almost 3 per cent. 





Daily Newspapers 


In September 1958, the average 
daily newspaper campaign cost al- 
most 3 per cent more than it did 
12 months earlier. During this same 
time period, newspaper circulation 
declined approximately 1% per cent, 
producing a cost-per-million-circula- 
tion increase of 4.8 per cent. 





80 


100 $103.04 





120 


100 $103.54 











Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


Spot Radio 


For several months, most expensive 
one-minute spot rates have changed 
only slightly. To repeat the identi- 
cal spot radio schedule of Septem- 
ber 1957, in September 1958, the 
advertiser had to increase his bud- 
get on time costs 3 per cent. 


Spot Television 


To schedule an average spot tele- 
vision campaign in September 1958, 
the advertiser had to spend $103.54 
for every $100 he spent on the 
identical schedule for time costs in 
September 1957. 


Note: in all meters $100 —unit cost for September 1957 
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Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 








Ad rate indexes: 
Long-term Trends 












1947-49 advertising rates averages = 100 
1957 
1958 








Business Publications 

The September 1958 business publication page rates were 
79 per cent higher than they were during the 1947-1949 
base period. Business publication circulation is 43.5 per 
cent higher than it was during the base period, and cost- 
per-thousand-circulation is 24.5 per cent above the 1947- 
1949 average. 

Consumer Magazines 

Consumer magazine page rates in September 1958 were 95 
per cent higher than during the 1947-1949 base period. 
Circulation has continued to rise and is now 49.5 per cent 
higher than it was during the base period, and cost-per- 
thousand-circulation is up about 31.5 per cent over the 
base period. 


Daily Newspapers 
Throughout the summer, daily newspaper line rates have 


u4 








remained at 56 per cent above the 1947-1949 base period. 
Total newspaper circulation is now 6 per cent above the 
base period, and cost-per-million-circulation is 47 per cent 
higher than it was during the base period. 


Spot Radio 
The most expensive spot radio time charges in 
1958 were 19 per cent less than they were during the base 


period, 1950-52. Spot radio rates have changed only very 


slightly during the past four or five months. A year ago, 
spot radio rates were 21.5 per cent below the base. 


Spot Television 

Since the 1950-52 base period to September 1958, the 
most expensive spot television time charges have increased 
233 per cent. A year ago, in September 1957, 

rates were 222 per cent higher than the base 
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|Advertisers 
> |prefer 

During 1957, BAKERS WEEKLY again was the preferred 
WE EK LYW __. wise: mucus serving te $0 ion bary tat 


Advertisers invested more dollars and more pages in 


BAKERS WEEKLY last year than in its two nearest com- 
petitors combined! 
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pabesa ie 


555 pages 


Ay 








Year after year, BAKERS WEEKLY has carried the lead in 

















advertising pages. Here is the record for the past nine 
i years of its lead over the nearest competitor: 
Year | 1957 | 1956 | 1955 | 1954 | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 | 1950 | 1949 
Lead in ad pages | 606 | 487 | 385 | 401 | 313 | 372 | 486 | 457 | 482 
iod. Preference for BAKERS WEEKLY is based upon...editorial 
je superiority...circulation quality...sales power. A look 
at any issue will tell you why. 
ber 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 
ase BAK = RS 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 
nt @ 
go. WE = KLY West Coast: Smith & Hollyday, Inc. 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
the business magazine of the baking industry 5478 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36 
f 
le “The Bakery Market —an analysis by Bakers Weekly” contains 
, the latest authentic market data on the $4% billion baking indus- 
‘A try. Write for your copy. 
~ Media/scope, November 1958 85 








OWNERS OF COLOR TV SETS 
STUDIED BY BBDO AND NBC 


BBDO and NBC celebrated three 
years of cooperative research on col- 
or television with its first joint re- 
port, “Colortown.” 

Purpose of the survey was to find 
out what color set owners are like. 
“Colortown” itself is not identified, 
but Hugh Beville, vice-president of 
planning and research, NBC, said 
that it was “one of the top 50 mar- 


kets located in the Midwest.” Dr. 
Thomas Coffin, director of research, 
NBC, said that in addition to color 
shows from local NBC and CBS affili- 
ates, an independent station also 
serves “Colortown” with tinted pro- 
grams. 

Here are some of the results of 
the survey, revealed in a recent pres- 
entation by Ben Gedalecia, vice- 
president of research for BBDO: 

Generally, it was found that color 
set owners have higher incomes, are 
better educated, more active socially, 













YOU’RE ONLY 


HALF-COVERED 


IN NEBRASKA 








NO OMAHA STATION COVERS LINCOLN! 
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This is Lincoin-Land — KOLN-TV's NCS 
No. 3. Figures show percentages of TV 
homes reached weekly, day or night. 








Let’s face it. To do a TV job in Nebraska, 
you start with an Omaha station. After 
that, the only logical choice is KOLN-TV. 


NCS No. 3 shows that Lincoln-Land is 
a whopping big area. Even if you throw 
out everything except those counties where 
KOLN-TV is the DOMINANT station, 
KOLN.-TV gives you almost as much buy- 
ing power as all of Nebraska west of the 
area—$592 million as against $624 million! 

So, Nebraska’s “other big market” is 
Linecoln-Land! Ask Avery-Knodel for the 
facts on KOLN-TV — the Official CBS 
Outlet for South Central Nebraska and 
Northern Kansas. 


OLN-TV 


COVERS LINCOLN-LAND — MEBRASKA’S OTHER BIG MARKET 
Avery-Knodel, inc, Exclusive Notional Representatives 











and more eager to try new Product 
than “Colortown” panel member 
who owned black-and-white sets only 
Most of the color set owners ah, 
own their own homes, talk to mor 
people outside their homes thy 
black-and-white set owners, and » 
“excited about color television,” 

Specifically, 90 per cent of & 
color TV owners said that they » 
joy color programing “very much” 
The chief complaint of the py 
seemed to be the dearth of ¢oly 
programing available. 

Forty per cent of the color » 
owners reported incomes of mop 
than $10,000 compared to 7 per cey 
of all panel members. One third of 
the household heads of color TV fap. 
ilies had had college training, and % 
per cent are engaged in “executive 
professional” occupations, compared 
to 11 per cent of all panel member. 

Half of the color owners said thy 
they like to try a new product as som 
as it hits the market, while 60 per 
cent of all panel members prefer 
to wait “until others had had exper 
ence with it.” Other result show thi 
80 per cent of color families om 
their own homes, mostly single-famih 





dwellings. It was also found thi 
present color owners were among tk 
first to buy black - and - white se 
Some 37 per cent bought black-ant 
white sets during or before 19% 
compared to 15 per cent of ail pan 
members. ' 
° 


NEWSPAPER INSERT 


A four-page insert in the west mt 
ropolitan edition of the Chicap 
Tribune featured a post-paid, retun 
addressed, save - by - mail envelop 
affixed to its first page. Four color 
were used on pages one and four 0 
the insert for Oak Park Federal Sev- 
ings. The middle pages carried 4 
black-and-white spread. Connor As 
sociates, Inc., is the agency for the 
savings and loan association. Me 
chanics of affixing envelopes wert 
handled by a bindery service, and it 
serts were distributed to news age 
cies for stuffing into the newspaper. 
Save-by-mail technique, say Tribune 
spokesmen, is a primary method used 
by savings associations seeking t 
attract savings money. It offers savers 
convenience by eliminating the 
to make deposits in person and pet 
mits the association to attract mone) 
from all parts of the country. # 
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mber 1858 


Nov. 25: 


Nov. 26: 


28-30: 


23-25: 


Jan. 


Apr. 12-16: 


Apr. 16-19: 


May 24-27: 


June 8-11: 


June 28. 
July 2: 


Media | dates 


American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, The 
Commodore Perry, To- 


ledo. 


Association of National 
Advertisers, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


National Business Pub- 


lications, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 
American Marketing 


Assn., regional industrial 
marketing conference, 
Secor Hotel, Toledo. 


Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., Boca 
Raton Hotel and Club, 
Boca Raton. 


Business Publications 
Audit of Circulation, 
Biltmore, New York. 


Television Bureau of 
Advertising, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 


National Business Pub- 
lications, The Statler. 
Los Angeles. 


National Business Pub- 
lications, Sheraton Pal- 
ace, San Francisco. 


American Marketing 
Assn., Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Advertising Assn. of the 
West, San Jose, Calif. 


National Business Pub- 
lications, Jokake and 
Paradise Inns, Phoenix. 


Advertising Federation 
of America, Desert 
Ranch and Colonial Inn, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Associated Business 
Publications, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of America, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago. 


Advertising Assn. of the 
West, Tahoe Tavern, Ta- 
hoe City, Calif. . 
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JAMES S. REIFSNYDER 


is Media Director for Gray & 
Rogers, Philadelphia advertising 
agency which placed more than 
6500 pages of trade and indus- 
trial advertising last year. Here 
is what Mr. Reifsnyder says 
about developing sound recom- 
mendations for business publi- 
cations .. . 





6 6 The more a space buyer knows about his client’s markets—and 
the buying influences within these markets—the better equipped he 
is to evaluate publications directed to them. New fields, new industries, 
new titles and new functions have accented the need for factual, up- 
to-date market information. The publisher who can supply this offers 
the best evidence of his ability to serve both his readers and his 


advertisers. 9 9% 


Circulation numbers are only one factor in selecting business 
magazines. There must always be interpretation and evaluation 
of all the facts to determine the most effective media for your 
industrial advertising. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Building App 
330 West 42nd Street |... 
New York 36, New York ‘@iipy 


> ° 
e 
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CUDGELS were taken up for and against motivational 
research at a recent meeting of the American Market- 
ing Association by Dr. Gerhart D. Wiebe (left) part- 
ner, Elmo Roper and Associates, and Dr. Robert J. 
Williams (right) Alfred Politz Research, Inc. Carl 
H. Henrikson, Jr., v. p., Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., 
and president of AMA’s New York Chapter, keeps peace. 





BRYAN HOUSTON, INC., has published the agency’s 
450-page 1958 edition of the “Major Coverage Study 
of Media and Markets,” which provides market infor- 
mation and circulation or coverage data for major 
media. Discussing media coverage in a client’s test 
market are Fred Ryner (left), the Houston agency’s 
vice-president and research director, and Robert Boul- 
ware, vice-president and associate media director. 


DISCUSSING COMMON PROBLEMS at a recent 
American Marketing Association meeting in New York 
are (from left) Jack Morris, vice-president of market- 
ing, F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co.; Edward S. McKay, 
manager of marketing services administration, General 
Electric Co.; James P. Shenfield, director of product 
marketing, Campbell Soup Co.; Dr. Arnold Corbin, 
marketing educational consultant and professor of 
marketing, New York University. 
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NEW MPA OFFICIALS: Magazine Publishers Association at anny 
meeting in New York elected: (I. to r.) Kent Rhodes, director ¢ 
manufacturing and distribution for Reader’s Digest as chairmy 
Richard E. Deems, exec. v. p. of Hearst magazines, as vice-chairmp 
Ralph H. Flynn, pres. of Popular Science Publishing Co., as treasure 





TOP USER: Surveying eight actual-size posters erected for tk 
inspection of 10,000 International Harvester dealers gathered at Jif: 
experimental farm in Hinsdale, Ill., recently, are (from left) Thoms 
F. Clark, General Outdoor Advertising; G. D. French, Outdoor Adve 
tising, Inc., D. C. Elliott, International Harvester; Willard S. Saye 
GOA; L. P. Stanton, OAI; Joseph Pettit, TH. 
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nd now... 
_ new proof of the Sales Power 


of CONFIDENCE 


In high advertising councils, where conflicting competitive claims 
must be met and resolved, the selling influence of reliable en- 












aoe dorsements has long been recognized. But charting their precise 


director 
chairmay: 
chairman, Now that value has been measured,with authority, in a study 
; treasure, 





sales value has been difficult. 


















just completed by Crossley S-D Surveys, Inc., in consultation 
with the Advertising Research Foundation. 


And seldom has the power of magazines to sell, because 
they convince, been more clearly demonstrated. 


When women heads of households were asked to name all 
the seals or endorsements they could think of, including 
Government stamps, magazines won three out of the top 


four places. 


One of the documented figures in this report reveals: 


40,930,000 Homemakers are influenced 


in their buying decisions 
by the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal. 


This phenomenal figure is more than a statistic; it is a surging vote 








of confidence in the integrity of this magazine. It is the reward, 





perhaps, of 73 years of being faithful to truth in advertising. 
The complete study will be shown, on request, to any advertiser 


“ or agency now setting up 1959 marketing plans. 
ae ree 
wae 


awn” i. CJood E Tousekeeping. 


a ie Creates a Climate of Confidence 
for Your Advertising 





A HEARST MAGAZINE 
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new up-dated 


SRDS Consumer Market Data 





STATE, COUNTY, CITY, METROPOLITAN AREA DATA 





























Every six months — November and May — SRDS 
revises the market data that appears in its regu- 
lar monthly issues. It presents new and complete 
market information on populations, households, 
consumer spendable incomes and retail sales... 
all by states, counties and metropolitan areas. 


SRDS November issues carry up-dated statis- 
tics reflecting market conditions as of July 1, 
1958. Now all SRDS users can spot significant 
changes in the marketing scene that may in- 
fluence their market and media recommenda- 
tions and decisions. 


Whouses SRDS Market Dataand Media Maps 
Here are the highlights of a survey made 
among 301 agencies with a media-buying 
potential of $3 billion annually: 

93% use SRDS Consumer Markets sections; 90% use 
the media maps. 

All agencies billing $5 million and over reported use 
of SRDS Market Data. 

All agencies billing $10 million and over reported use 
of SRDS media maps. 


Uses mentioned most often were: 
Evaluating markets 

Establishing sales quotas 

Selecting and recommending specific markets 
Evaluating media coverages 


Accessibility and convenience 

prompt wide use 

One reason for the widespread use of SRDS 
Consumer Market Data is, of course, that iti 
especially compiled for use by advertising pn 
fessionals in market evaluation and coveng: 
analysis. But the real secret is that the marke 
information and media maps are right in th 
SRDS books themselves, every month. Her 
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Josey 


Willi 














H 
they are instantly accessible to anyone whoa “5 
anytime gets into the selection of markets ani § Gera 
media. In the same place many media regularly 
present useful market and media coverageit J y,, 
formation in their Service-Ads. 
Mee 
Johr 
SROS : Rs) 
Mar 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Ine i 
the national authority serving the media-buying function 
Walter E. Botthof, Publisher Dr. 
1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl., Davis 8-5600 
Sales Offices — Evanston, New York, Los Angeles Jan 
Wil 
New SRDS service feature Ma 


TV and radio household data now in SRDS, 
effective with current issues. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


New Company 


Former Compan 
\ame pany 
and Position 


and Position 











Agencies 





{Ibert D. Clarke... Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd.,......Kenyon & Eckhardt, Ltd., 
' ; Montreal, Asst. Media Dir. Montreal, Media Mgr. 
Sephen J. Colin............/ A. J. Silberstein-Bert ................. Harold M. Mitchell, Inc., 


Goldsmith, Inc., Asst. Media Dir., 
Production Mgr. Production Mgr. 
Richard D. Crisp............ Richard D. Crisp & ...................... Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, 


Associates, President Inc., Chicago, Mktg. Dir. 

Coral Eaton .......-..-.-.-.---. McCann-Erickson Ine., ............ -Bryan Houston, Inc., Assoc. 
TV-Radio Res. Mgr. Dir., Media Analysis 

Troy Ferguson, Jr.........../ Albert Sidney Noble, .................. St. Georges & Keyes, Inc., 
Media Dir. A. E. 

Jerome Kempler ............Kudner Agency, Inc., A. E......... Shaller-Rubin Co., 

Media Dir. 

Glady H. King -............... Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc..,.......... Hoffman Advertising, 
San Francisco, Space, Time San Francisco, Media 
Buyer Dir. 


Jacquelin Molinaro ......Mott] & Siteman, Radio-TV........ Donahue & Coe, Los 

Time Buyer Angeles, Media Buyer 
Mice Lynne Mooney......Richard A. Foley, Advertising....Richard A. Foley 

b Agency, Inc., Radio-TV Time Advertising Agency, Inc., 


Buyer Air Media Dir. 
Roy Passman .................. NBC TV, Network Pregram......Bryan Houston, Inc., 
Administration Mgr. Radio TV Mgr. 
im Mort Reiner .................... Product Services, Inc.,................ Hicks & Greist, Inc., 


Media Sup. Group Time Buyer 
Sanford E, Reisenbach..Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, ........ S. R. Leon Advertising 
Inc., Media Buyer Agency, Media Dir. 
Armella Selsor .............. North Advertising, Chicago,......North Advertising, Chicago, 





Media Sup. Asst. Media Dir. 

Janet G. Stearns............. Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc..,........Ried] & Freede, Inc., 
Broadcast Sup. Media Dir. 

Advertisers 

Joseph F. Anderson ...... Dictaphone Corp., ....................-- Dictaphone Corp., 
Asst. Adv. Mgr. Adv. Mgr. 

William H. Brown.......... National Vulcanized Fibre Co.,..National Vulcanized Fibre 
Adv. Mgr. Co., Mktg. Dept. Mgr. 

Harold R. Colwell.......... Vulcan Containers, Inc., ............ National Can Corp., Mktg. 
Adv., Mktg. Res. Dir. Administrative Mgr. 

ts and § Gerard S. Fowler... Warner Lambert, Richard ........ Warner Lambert, Richard 


Hudnut Div., Exec. V. P.., 

> Gen. Mgr. 

ge Walter H. Johnson, Jr...American Airlines, V. P., .......... Capital Airlines, 
Passenger Sales Sr. V. P., Mktg. 


Hudnut Div., V. P., Sales Dir. 


Media 
John M. Badger.............. Badger and Flanagan, Partner..Suburbia Today, 
Western Adv. Mer. 
Harry R. Davis................ U.S. News & World Report........ The Reporter, 
Adv. Rep. Adv. Dir. 
Martin S. Fliesler...... Batten, Barton, Durstine &......... Ziff-Davis Publishing Co.., 
Osborn, A. E. Mktg. Dir. 
Bruce B. Howat..............Kenfield-Davis Publishing Co.,..Hitchcock Publishing Co., 


, oe Mktg. Dir. 
Dr. Harold Mendelsohn.. Market Planning Corp., TV,......Psychological Corp., 
Radio Res. Dir. Project Dir. 
James V. Mathews.......... Saturday Review, Adv. Rep. ...... The New Yorker, 
Chicago, Adv. Rep. 





William P. Mullen... ABC-TV, V. P., Gen. Sales ........ ABC-TV, V. P., 
Mgr. Network Sales 
Maurie E. Webster. CBS Radio Pacific Network....... KCBS San Francisco, 


KNX, Los Angeles, Sales Mgr. Gen. Mgr. 
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Advertising Index 


Dia TNE oe ed 6, 7 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

pS eee 14 
Lawrence U. Nelson, Advertising 

American Restaurant .................... ae 
Lawrence U. Nelson, Advertising 

Aviation We non LB 
Gaynor & Ducas, Inc. 

Bakers Weekly ............. Fined solide . 85 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Bay City Times ............ FS SR 
Fred M. Randall Company 

TO A asset kstscissisccinsientaecteckoriocs 


John C. Dowd, Inc. 


Boston Herald Traveler........................ 43 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. 

| ee spilibasinee cides ako aa 

Copenh. Ce Fee ose 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Cincinnati Enquirer ..............................-.-. 78 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 

General Outdoor Advertising, Inc........... 61 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Girl Scout Leader...................-....0----- ... 24 

Good Housekeeping ............ SS ... 89 
Grey Advertising Agency 

Hitchcock Publishing Company.............. 13 
Connor Associates 

Industrial Equipment News...................... 67 
Tracy, Kent & Co. 

Industrial Laboratories ............................ 57 
Robin Advertising Service 

KOLN.-TV, Lincoln, Nebraska.................. 86 
Doe, Anderson Advertising Agency 

Ladies’ Home Journal.................... 3rd Cover 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 

STS RA Oe Ree CE RAAT 44, 45 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Long Beach Independent Press-Telegram 18 
Max W. Becker, Advertising 


Los Angeles Times........................-.-.-00-.-+-+ 73 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
A vee ll 


Donahue & Coe, Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc... 4 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc... 87 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Management & Business Automation...... 69 
Calkins & Holden, Inc. 

a aE SS RIAs Reem aes oo 77 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

Missouri Press Service...................---.-.-.-.- 78 
Neds & Wardlow 

NBC Radio Network...................... 2nd Cover 
Grey Advertising Agency 

New York Herald Tribune...................... 49 
Donahue & Coe, Inc. 

pe SS eens 4th Cover 
Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

UI, Sostinitensiccasdih iaitauis naa roemcabeniy 23 
Bryan Houston, Inc. 

Oklahoma City-Oklahoman & Times...... 82 
Lowe Runkle Company 

H. L. Peace Publications.......................... 74 
Jules Robert Advertising 

The Progressive Farmer............................ 2 
Albert Sidney Noble, Advertising 

San Francisco Examinet............................ 79 
Long Advertising, Inc. 

Saturday Evening Post.............................. 21 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

REE 06 RE RE 65 
Al Paul Lefton & Co., Inc. 

Southam Newspapers .............................. a 
James Lovick & Co., Ltd. 

Standard Rate & Data Service................ 90 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Suburbia Today ................. iticpndainelnalbics . 26 
Harry M. Sturges & Associates 

RR ies cicehire dink sicsvincenescttaibdgneen 53 
Frank Block Associates 

Thomas’ Register —....................-.-..-...--00-+ 12 
W.N. Hudson Advertising 

Tourist Court Journal.............0............... 19 
Hal Stebbins, Inc. 

EAU ree ee Rees: 8 
Gray & Rogers 

WOC-TV, Davenport, Iowa........................ 60 
Bawden Brothers, Inc. 

Woman’s Day ............ 0, $1 
Paris & Peart, Inc. 
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ADVERTISING MEETS THE ENGINEER 


O A MAGAZINE that is concerned with ideas, 
as MepiA/scope is, the Advertising Research 
Foundation’s annual gathering is certainly the most 
stimulating one-day session of the year. It convenes 
not merely persons from one area of advertising, 
but top representatives from agencies, advertisers, 
media, and independent research firms as well. 
The committee that organized the meeting last 
month could have chosen a more varied session that 
would have appealed more positively to more per- 
sons, but it decided to hang the whole program on 
the peg of advertising measurements, “Can the Re- 
sults of the Ad Budget Be Scientifically Predicted?” 
The results were suggestive rather than defini- 
tive. This is largely because not much has been ac- 
complished in this area of activity, and that little 
was often presented in terms that were obscure to 
the average advertising practitioner who spent the 
day at the Waldorf. Scientists, mathematicians, 
statisticians, engineers, and even psychologists tend 
to communicate with one another in a rather uni- 
versal language. The scientist may use a mathe- 
matical symbol that is readily grasped by another 
scientist, but which is meaningless to an advertising 
man. There is a vast lack of communication between 
scientists and advertising workers; the former do 
not know how to translate their concepts into terms 
that Rudolph Flesch would approve, and the latter 
do not understand the terms that the scientists com- 
monly employ. 
The meeting was also suggestive of a new type 
of professional person who is impinging upon the 
advertising scene. He is the engineer, often appear- 
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ing in the guise of a management consultant, 
vertising has had its experiences with the 
scientists, especially the psychologists, and 
this has not been an unmixed blessing, at 
has resulted in some fruitful and often entertaiz 
hypotheses for advertisers and researchers, 
engineers are purple people eaters who are a ji 
more fearsome. They seem to have the notion 
advertising can be treated as an exact science, aml 
that the strange complex of human behavior can 
fitted into a mathematical model. It is all wor 
try, of course, and we have something to 
However, advertisers should not let down # 
guard—as we are all prone to do when deg 
with professional men—but should buy these 
neering and management services as cautiou ly 
we buy greens and groceries. 4 
It would not appear, either, that we shot 
come too alarmed over the failure to make Be 
progress in the measurement of advertising -€f 
tiveness. Advertising, like religion, must be t 
largely upon faith. The decision to buy is get 
ally a complex one, related to price, availability 
goods, price of competitive products, taste, ui 
bility, appearance, newness, the buyer’s econom 
situation at the moment, his digestion, his curre 
relationship with his mother-in-law, and numero 
other factors. Certainly, advertising can hope t 
create a favorable disposition to buy among pI 
pective purchasers; it can build a mental. 
ance for a product. But its effect upon final sa 
may have to be sought by advertisers most | 
quently in only general terms. 4 
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Never underestimate 
the power of a woman! 


Nor the womanpower of 


JOURNAL 


No. 1 magazine for women 
No 1 in circulation 
No. | in newsstand sales 
No. | in advertising 






































anpower makes sense to 


women enthusiastically, and quickly. He, and 
thousands like him, show how they feel about the 
Journal by investing more money in Ladies’ Home 
Journal than in any other women’s magazine. 


The fellow on the right is a retail businessman. 


He feels womanpower personally because it’s to his 
shop that women come bright-eyed with ideas from 
Ladies’ Home Journal. So he — and thousands like 
him — work hand-in-hand with the Journal’s hefty 
merchandising staff, planning tie-ins with Journal 
features, ways to display Journal-advertised 
products. 

The fellow on the left is an advertising business- 
man. He measures womanpower on sales charts — 
Which show that Journal-inspired ideas move 


lin circulation x No.1 in newsstand sales * No.1 in advertising 
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Never underestimate the power of a woman 
...northe power of the No. 1 women’s magazine 


“JOURNAL 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 





two kinds of businessmen 


Though named The New Yorker, this magazine each week goes into r 
than 4,000* cities and communities across the United States and abre 


*The New Yorker really gets around. 
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